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Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, collecting 
coupons, dividends, interest and rents. 


Pays interest on deposits subject to check. 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business, acting 
as Transfer Agent for Railroad and other Corporations. 
Acts as Executor and Trustee at no more expense than 
where individual executors and trustees are appointed. 


Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


87 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
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Good Service 


The whole plan of Whitman’s Agencies, covering the continent, means just this—that 
you get these perfect chocolates and confections served perfectly. Our agent is not simply 


a dealer. He is careful, interested and always responsible for every package of Whitman’s 
that he sells. 


Our sales agents, everywhere, get the sealed packages direct from us and sell them promptly. 
Any package that is not sold while it is perfectly fresh is returned to us. 


Inside every package is this personal message to the friend who buys it— 
a message that means just what it says. We very seldom are called on to 
replace a package that has met with an 
accident or disappointed a purchaser. 
Then we make the best amends we can, 
with pleasure and thanks for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Ask for the Fussy Package— 
chocolates (hard and nut centres) at 
$1.00 the pound; our Super Extra 
Chocolates at 80 cents a pound; Choco- 
late Maraschino Cherries, 50 cents a 
box; Honey White Nougat, 50 cents a 
box. Sent postpaid where we have no 
agent. Write for booklet “Suggestions,” 
describing the Whitman Service and 
Specialties. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Established 1842 PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A, 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate. 
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Survey of the World 


After leaving Atlanta, 
Mr. Roosevelt added a 
little to his statement 
about his attitude toward the tariff plank 
of the Saratoga platform, explaining that 
he and some who did not agree with him 
on all points sunk their differences in 
order that they might win on “the vital 
issues,” which were that there should be 
no pardon for the dishonest public ser- 
vant, that no boss or group of bosses 
should rule the party, and that the peo- 
ple should exercise their right to con- 
trol their own affairs. In an address at 
Hot Springs, Ark., he exprest views 
about the reclamation of swamp land 
which were at variance with those of 
President Taft. At St. Paul, on Septem- 
ber 6, the latter said: 

“Suggestions have been made that the United 

States ought to aid in the drainage of swamp 
land belonging to the States or private owners. 
I deprecate the agitation in favor of such legis- 
lation. It is inviting the general Government 
to contribute from its Treasury toward enter- 
prises that should be conducted either by pri- 
vate, capital or at the instance of the State. 
In these days there is a disposition to look too 
much to the Federal Government for every- 
thing.” 
At Hot Springs, Mr. Roosevelt said 
“there were things about the open coun- 
try that should be done by the Govern- 
ment; that is, by the representatives of 
all of us, working together.” He con- 
tinued : 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Speeches 


“Arkansas is one of a group of States with 
an enormous area of swamp land. And until 
drained that land is worthless, and when 
drained it is a block of the most fertile land 
in the entire nation. The National Govern- 
ment must do its part in helping in the drain- 
age, because the drainage is an interstate af- 
fair. Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi are all ‘concerned and 


ought all to work together, and the National 
Government should render all possible legiti- 
mate aid.” 

At St. Louis, Mr. Roosevelt was up for 
about four minutes in an aeroplane with 
Arch Hoxsey, circling the aviation field 
twice at an elevation of 100 feet. Speak- 
ing in the evening on the 11th he took 
for one of his subjects the tariff, saying: 


“It seems to me that the situation is much 
clearer than some people would have us be- 
lieve. The Republican party is united on the 
doctrine officially set forth in its national 
platform two years ago, that the tariff shall be 
such as to substantially equalize the cost of 
production here and abroad. As the cost of 
production is mainly labor cost, this means 
primarily that the duty should be great 
enough to continue to give our laboring men 
that higher standard of living which primarily 
distinguishes the American wageworker from 
the wageworker of other countries. 

“Now, not only is this the doctrine of the 
Republican party, but I believe it is the doc- 
trine of the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. I do not believe that any 
section of the American people at present se- 
riously advocates free trade or a tariff for 
revenue only. I most emphatically do believe 
that if any such issue is raised, there will be 
an overwhelming decision in favor of the pol- 
icy of such measure of protection as that 
above outlined. 

“Now, the question is how to achieve the 
purpose thus explicitly declared. It seems to 
me, and I think more and more it seems to the 
people of this country, that the methods hith- 
erto obtaining in making all tariffs for a great 
many years past are ineffective in correctly 
and justly applying the protective principle as 
outlined above. We wish to give proper pro- 
tection to each given business, as a matter of 
right and justice, and not give improper pro- 
tection as a matter of preference or favor by 
log rolling. 

“Therefore we feel that there should be a 
tariff commission, composed of impartial ex- 
perts amply equipped for obtaining not mere- 
ly from the statements of interested parties, 
but by such investigation as will satisfy them 
that the facts are accurate, information that 
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will enable Congress in each given case to es- 
tablish the measure of protection necessary to 
carry out the principle set forth. Moreover, 
these investigations should form a program, 
each successive report being treated on its 
merits, so that each schedule can be revised by 
itself in accordance with the facts developed 
by the commission of experts and without. any 
heed being paid to any other consideration 
than the justice of that particular case. This 
will prevent log rolling, and it will prevent 
the far-reaching disturbance of business which 
necessarily comes when all the schedules are 
revised in lump.” 

Some Government body should also in- 
vestigate conditions to see that the labor- 
er gets his full share of the benefits of 
protection. By enacting such a policy 
into law, our industries could be pro- 
tected, the workman would get the bene- 
fit of a tariff primarily made in his. in- 
terest, the “favoritism and log rolling 
which under present conditions seem in- 
evitable” would be eliminated, and the 
amount of protection would be what is 
actually necessary to cover the difference 
in production costs. The surest way to 
prevent an agreement would be “to in- 
dulge in useless recrimination about the 
past.” The present tariff was made by 
exactly the same methods used in mak- 
ing its predecessor and that predecessor’s 
Democratic predecessor. In New York, 
he said, the special interests and. every 
man who believed in crooked business or 
crooked politics had gone into the ranks 
of those who opposed the Republican 
party. At Peoria, Ill., as the guest of 
the Knights of Columbus, having said 
that there was no other country “where 
Catholic and Protestant get on together 
as we do here, each treating the other on 
the basis of our common citizenship, and 
judging him not as to how he worships 
his Creator, but on his conduct toward 
his fellow men and on his. own worth as 
a man,” he spoke of a correspondence he 
once had: 

“Of course in every church there are some 
good men who are narrow, and one of these 
good, narrow men, a Protestant clergyman, 
wrote me a letter of protest about my receiv- 
ing Cardinal Satolli at the White House. I 
wrote him, saying that I had received the Car- 
dinal just as, for instance, I had received 
bodies of German Lutherans and Welsh Meth- 
odists, and as I was expected to receive the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and that I would 
hold myself to be a poor representative of the 
people and an unworthy President of the 
United States if I failed to treat with good 
will and friendliness all good men, no matter 
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what their religious faith might be; and I then 
added that I could best explain my position by 
saying that I believed our country would last a 
very long time, and that if it did there would 
be many Presidents, and some of these would 
be Catholics and some -Protestants, and that I, 
a Protestant, wished to act toward my Cath- 
olic fellow citizens exactly as I hoped that. a 
Catholic President would act toward his Prot- 
estant fellow citizens. I think that exprest my 
views about as clearly as I could put them.” 


In Indiana, the ex-President made sev- 
eral speeches, his main purpose being to 
promote the re-election of Senator Bev- 
eridge. The latter, he said, was a man 
of courage, honesty and common sense, 
representing the struggle for decent gov- 
ernment. To permit his defeat would 
be to put a premium on such jackpotting 
as had been exposed in the Illinois Legis- 
lature, and Indiana would not be able to 
explain his defeat except upon the 
ground that the State declined to keep 
in office a public servant who had re- 
fused to ally himself with the corrupt in- 
terests. The Senator had not split from 
his party ; he had stood by the bulk of it 
and had done what the masses wished to 
see done. “And before the next Presi- 
dential election comes around, the plat- 
form will be fairly and squarely the plat- 
form on which he now stands.” Return- 
ing to the State of New York, Mr. 
Roosevelt made several speeches in the 
southern tier of counties, confining his 
remarks, as a rule, to local issues. His 
own party, he asserted, had smashed its 
machine, but the recent Democratic con- 
vention, as admitted by leading Demo- 
cratic newspapers, had been absolutely 
controlled by Charles F. Murphy. He 
denounced several metropolitan newspa- 
pers of the Independent Democratic type, 
saying that their course indicated an alli- 
ance of Wall Street with Tammany: 
“There are in New York certain newspapers 
which, in superficial qualities and views, differ 
from one another, but which are at one when- 
ever the interests of Wall Street are in real 
danger. Sometimes the interests of Wall 
Street happen to be identical with the general 
business interests of the whole country and 
with the general interests of the people as a 
whole, so that the welfare of Wall Street 
and the welfare of the country coincide, and 
then these papers support the general welfare. 
Where Wall Street is neutral these different 
papers follow their several bents. But in the 
present case the interests of those who desire 


to retain or to acquire special privileges do not 
coincide with the interests of the public, and 
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the papers in question have all without hesita- 
tion sunk their minor preferences and preju- 
dices and have followed Wall Street into the 
camp of Tammany Hall. And why? Because 
Wall Street and Tammany Hall have struck 
hands. And what does this mean? It means 
that the politicians who want favors from big 
business, either for their own personal ad- 
vancement or to keep their political control, 
have joined in whole-souled alliance with 
those so-called business men who, in their turn, 
wish to control politics.” 


as 

President Taft has ap- 
proved the plans made 
by a board of engineers 
and accepted by General Bixby, Chief of 
Engineers in the Army, for raising the 
wreck of the battleship “Maine.” In a 
letter expressing his approval he says: 

“I believe Congress intended that this work 
should be ‘done as promptly as possible, and 
also under such conditions that information as 
exact as possible should be secured in respect 
td the cause of the explosion, and that these 
considerations should have more weight in de- 
termining the plan of procedure than even 
those of economy. To retain complete control 
of the work in the hands of the army en- 
gineers will strengthen public confidence in the 
results shown.” 
The President desires that it shall be 
conclusively determined whether the ship 
was wrecked by external or by internal 
force. At his direction Spain has been 
invited to send a representative who shall 
be present during the progress of the en- 
gineers’ work. The first step wil! be the 
construction of a coffer dam around the 
wreck. Then the water will be pumped 
out and a thoro examination can be 
made. There will be full publicity. It 
is expected that the wreck will be uncov- 
ered for inspection before February 15 
next, the thirteenth anniversary of the 
explosion. \ 


The Wreck of 
the “Maine” 


as 
Biase . . Upon com- 
aati ee in plai - made 
peas by M. Linn 
Bruce, counsel for the committee which 
is inquiring concerning legislative cor- 
ruption at Albany, Frank J. Gardner, a 
Republican member of the New York 
Senate from Brooklyn in 1903 and 1905, 
was arrested at Scranton, Pa., on the 
13th. He had bought a ticket for Mon- 
treal. On the following day he was in- 
uicted, mainly upon the testimony of 
Congressman Otto G. Foelker, who was 
a State Senator in 1908, when, after a 
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memorable contest, Governor Hughes’s 
bills against gambling and betting at 
racetracks were passed by the narrow 
_margin of one vote. Foelker says that 
Gardner sent for him and attempted to 
buy his vote, remarking that he would 
pay him $2,000 more than some other 
Senators were getting; also that when he 
declined to be corrupted, Gardner told 
him he was a fool. When the final vote 
was taken, on June 11, 1908, Foelker 
was ill in bed, recovering from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He insisted upon 
going to the Senate Chamber, altho he 
was scarcely able to stand. Supported 
by a physician, he entered the chamber 
and cast his vote for the bills, thus break- 
ing a tie and giving the bills a majority 
of one. For this he was warmly com- 
mended, and on account of his cour- 
ageous act he was sent to Congress. It 
is understood that a part of the testi- 
mony before the grand jury was the 
story told by an Assistant District Attor- 
ney of Brooklyn about admissions made 
to him by Gardner, who is said to have 
asserted that the opponents of the bills 
used a corruption fund of $500,000; that 
this was placed in the hands of a man 
who now holds a prominent office, and 
that this man profited by failing to keep 
the corrupt agreements made with cer- 
tain legislators. Gardner says he is un- 
justly accused. In what is said to be 
the last of the criminal cases arising out 
of the Capitol frauds at Harrisburg, Pa., 
the defendant, Charles G. Wetter, a 
member of the firm that erected the 
building, withdrew his plea of not guilty, 
the understanding being that he should 
make restitution for an overcharge. 
Joseph M. Huston, the architect, is soon 
to be sentenced. A new trial was denied 
last week in his case. Of the four men 
who were indicted with him, two (ex- 
Treasurer Mathues and Contractor San- 
derson) are dead, and two (ex-Auditor- 
General Snyder and ex-Superintendent 
Shumaker) are in the penitentiary. All 
of them were sentenced to be imprisoned 
for two years. Civil suits for the recov- 
ery of about $3,000,000 are still pending. 
os 

Seven men, residents 
of Seattle or of Brit- 
ish Columbia, were 





Coal Land Frauds 
in Alaska 


indicted on the 15th at Seattle for con- 
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spiracy to defraud the Government by 
an unlawful acquisition of coal lands in 
Alaska. These men were in two groups, 
one led by C. F. Munday and Algernon 
S. Strachey, and the other by Cornelius 
Christopher and George Simmons. The 
two parties were seeking to acquire by 
fraudulent entry about 24,000 acres of 
coal land, valued by the Government at 
$100,000,000. This land is in the Bering 
River coal field, in which is also the land 
covered by the Cunningham claims, 
which were-the subject of much inquiry 
during the Ballinger-Pinchot investiga- 
tion. One of the indicted men was for- 
merly the private secretary of the late 
M. J. Heney, who built part of the Cop- 
per River Railroad for the Guggenheims. 
The District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals has confirmed the sentences of 
Frederick A. Hyde, a millionaire land 
speculator of San Francisco, and J. A. 
Schneider, his employee. They were 
found guilty, two years ago, of taking 
large tracts of Government land, in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere, by fraud, and were 
sentenced to be imprisoned for two 
years. 
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Owing to complaints re- 
ceived from many lumber 
merchants and builders, the 
Department of Justice has been making 
an investigation, by means of special 
agents, to ascertain whether there is a 
Lumber Trust. It is alleged that such a 
combination exists and that competition 
is supprest and prices are fixt by it—— 
The Supreme Court has ordered a fur- 
ther postponement of the rehearing of 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
cases, making the date January 3. It is 
expected that the vacancies caused by 
the death of Chief Justice Fuller and the 
retirement of Justice Moody will be filled 
before the end of the year——It is re- 
ported that official inquiry at New Or- 
leans has shown that revenue frauds, in 
connection with the sampling of import- 
ed sugar, have been committed at that 
port in the interest of the Sugar Trust. 
The Supreme Court will soon con- 
sider the questions involved in the case 
relating to the indictment of John E. 
Parsons, President Thomas and six di- 
rectors of the Sugar Trust, in whose in- 
terest the plea was made in a lower court 


Trust Cases 
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that prosecution had been barred by the 
statute of limitations. 


& 


The President intends to 
sail for the Panama Isth- 
mus on November 10, im- 
mediately after the election. He will re- 
main there four or five days, collecting 
information to be used in proposing 
legislation. Among the subjects to be 
considered during his visit will be the 
proper location of fortifications, the rates 
to be charged for the passage of ships 
thru the Canal, the government of the 
Zone, and the application of skilled 
workmen for an increase of wages. 
Recent reports say that General Valla- 
dares, the autocratic Governor of Ama- 
pala, which is the chief Pacific port of 
Honduras, has surrendered to President 
Davila, submitted to removal from office 
and obeyed the order recalling him to 
the capital city. It is said that the ar- 
rival of an American gunboat in his har- 
bor, with marines prepared to go ashore, 
caused his change of attitude. The 
American owners of the street railway in 
Bogota, the capital of Colombia, have 
sold the property to the municipality, 
which has made a first payment of $425,- 
000. Popular disapproval of the foreign 
ownership had been shown by riots, and 
the railway had been boycotted for sev- 
eral months. Therefore the company ac- 
cepted an offer from the municipality. 
It was controlled by capitalists residing 
in New Jersey. 


Countries 
South of Us 








as 


The French The great strike of the 
Railroad Strike railroad _ employees, 

which, as had been long 
before announced, was intended to dem- 
onstrate the omnipotence of organized 
labor, resulted rather in a demonstration 
of the power of the Government, and 
especially of the determination of Pre- 
mier Briand to maintain order. The pre- 
text was the demand of the unions that 
$1 a day should be the minimum wage 
paid for any kind of labor on the rail- 
roads. In case this was not agreed to 
by the companies the threat was made 
that all the railroad traffic in France 
would be stopped, as well as the cabs, 
street cars and subways of Paris; that 
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the electric light and power would be cut 
off and the city starved into submission. 
On the night of October 10 the attempt 
was made to carry this plan into execu- 
tion by calling out the men on the North- 
ern and the Western Railroads. Trains 
were left at a standstill on the tracks be- 
tween stations, causing much embarrass- 
ment and distress to passengers on their 
way to Atlantic ports or homeward 
bound to Paris. Then, too, the French 
capital is somewhat tardily following the 
example of other great cities in develop- 
ing populous residence suburbs, and the 
commuters found themselves cut off from 
their homes or business. Paris was not 
starved, but its food habits were much 
upset. The morning milk was missing 
and all kinds of meat high in price, but 
as partial compensation perishable fruits 
and vegetables, especially grapes, toma- 
toes and beans, halted in Paris on their 
way to northern ports, were thrown upon 
the market to be sold for what they 
would bring. To check a famine the 
Government requisitioned all available 
tugs, boats and barges on the Seine for 
bringing in food supplies. One of the 
Seine bateaux-mouches, or ‘“‘fly-boats,” 
was chartered by the French Steamship 
Line to take passengers bound for New 
York down the river to Havre with their 
baggage, stopping overnight at Rouen. 
They started from Paris at four o’clock 
on Friday morning and reached Havre, 
where the “Lorraine” was waiting for 
them, at ten Saturday night. Other tour- 
ists waiting to get to this port or Cher- 
bourg or Boulogne hired automobiles at 
prices ranging from $20 to $100 per per- 
son. One Chicago man paid as much as 
$600 for a machine to catch his boat at 
Cherbourg. Sabotage, or malicious de- 
struction of property, added to the ter- 
rors of the strike. The removal of a rail 
on the Northern Railroad came near 
wrecking one of the outward bound 
trains, and an express on the Southwest 
Railroad dashed into the Austerlitz sta- 
tion in Paris at full speed because the 
tubes of the air brakes had been cut. 
Telegraph and telephone lines were gen- 
erally interrupted thru the cutting of 
wires and tearing down of poles. The 
Government took a strong stand at once 
instead of allowing the: strike to run its 
course as had formerly been its policy. 
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Within a few hours troops were posted 
in the railroad stations and along the 
route to prevent violence. Premier 
Briand declared that the strike was 
purely “an insurrection founded upon 
crime,’ and warrants were promptly 
issued for the arrest of fifty-two of 
the strike .leaders and agitators on 
the charge of rendering railroad traffic 
dangerous to life. Orders were issued 
calling to the colors for three weeks’ 
military service the striking employees 
who were in the reserves, and they 
were obliged to report to headquarters 
within three days or be treated as de- 
serters, and most of them complied. At 
the same time M. Briand opened nego- 
tiations with the Western and Northern 
Railroad officials and secured from them 
a concession of the $1 minimum, thus 
obtaining for the men their primary con- 
tention. The employees of the Eastern, 
the Central and the Paris, Lyons and 
Mediterranean Railroads, and of the 
Metropolitan Subway, voted to go out 
on sympathetic strikes, but did not carry 
out their intention. The electricians, who 
more than once have put out the lights of 
all Paris, were this time able to darken 
only one-third of it for one night. The 
Metropolitan Company voted a reward 
of $20,000 to its employees for remain- 
ing at work. 
& 
Portugal has been quiet 
~~ during the week under 
— the new régime except 
for manifestations of republican enthu- 
siasm and anti-clerical animosity. The 
Government has succeeded in preventing 
any continuance of the disgraceful 
scenes which marked the outbreak of the 
revolution, the attacks by the mob on 
convents, Church property and ecclesi- 
asts. The active prosecution of its own 
anti-clerical policy has furnished no pre- 
text for popular violence. Any priests 
seen upon the street are arrested ; if they 
are not native Portuguese they are ex- 
pelled. A decree promulgated by the 
Provisional Government orders the ex- 
pulsion of foreign monks of all orders. 
The Jesuits have been expelled and their 
property, which is of immense value, 
confiscated by the state. Portuguese 
who are members of religious orders 
other than the Jesuits will be permitted 
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PORTUGAL’S NEW CABINET. 


The members of this group formed the directorate of the 


which 
from left to right they are Dr. Antonio Luiz 
Machado, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Dr. 
of the Interior, and Dr. 


King Manuel has been deposed and all but ne of them are included in the new cabinet. 
somes, 
Celestino d’ Aimeida; Dr. 
Alfonso Costa, Minister of Justice. 


Republican Party which made the revolution by 
Reading 


Minister Bernardino 


of Public Works; Dr. 
Antonio Jose d’Almeida, Minister 


Dr. Costa is described as the brains of the 


revolutionary party. After the election of ten Republican deputies for Lisbon recently he made a public 


speech in which he gave the king “notice to quit” 
that the revolution was close at hand, but that it would be “a kindly affair.” 


possible number of persons,” he said. 


to remain on condition of renouncing 
their orders and entering secular life. 
The Irish Dominican convent and mon- 
astery, which are under the protection of 
the British flag, have not been molested. 
The Dominican church was the only one 
in Lisbon where mass was celebrated 
last Sunday. Most of the Portuguese 
Jesuits will go to Brazil, some to Eng- 
land. Royalist names and emblems about 
the city have been removed wherever 
they appear. The Queen Amelie Theater 
has been renamed ‘““The Republic.” The 
honor of a civic funeral was given to 
Professor Bombarda, whose assassina- 
tion by a royalist fanatic brought on the 
revolution, and to Rear-Admiral Reis, 
the revolutionist leader who committed 
suicide in the belief that his cause was 
lost. It was one of the curious incidents 
of the outbreak and indicative of the 
general confusion and emotional stress 
that a revolutionary admiral and a royal- 


and a few days later in an interview he announced 
“We shall kill the least 


ist general should have both taken their 
own lives the same day in the belief that 
their respective parties had lost in the 
conflict. The bodies of Reis and Bom- 
barda, the first martyrs of the republic, 
had been lying in state during the week 
in the City Hall, draped in the new flag, 
and on Sunday were placed on gun-car- 
riages and escorted to the cemetery by a 
procession requiring two hours to pass. 
Larger crowds of people and a more bril- 
liant military display have not been seen 
in Lisbon. It was charaeteristic of the 
anti-clerical sentiment now prevailing in 
Portugal that no ecclesiastic emblems 
were seen in the procession and no reli- 
gious services held. The officers of the 
army and navy who took part in the 
revolution have refused offers of promo- 
tion, affirming that they had only done 
their duty to the nation and desired no 
reward. To complete the republican 
organization of Portugal, the Provisional 
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Government has issued decrees abolish- 
ing the House of Peers, the Council of 
State and all titles of nobility, banishing 
the Braganza dynasty, and secularizing 
the schools and charitable institutions. 
King Manuel, the Queen-Mother Amelie 
and the Duke of Oporto have been con- 
veyed on the British royal yacht “Vic- 
toria and Albert” from Gibraltar to Eng- 
land, where they will reside. The Queen 
Dowager, Maria Pia, was taken to Italy 
on board the Italian warship “Regina 
Elena.” 
& 

It was expected that the 
success of the revolution 
in Portugal would incite 
the Republicans of Spain to a similar 
rising. There is no question but what 
the Republican sentiment has been gain- 
ing strength in Spain for some years as 
it has manifested itself not only in elec- 
tions and newspapers but also occasion- 
ally in such disorders as those of Bar- 
celona. Premier Canalejas has, how- 
ever, taken the wind out of the sails of 
the Republican movement by the adop- 
tion of an anti-clerical policy of his own 
which altho it does not go so far as the 
Republicans would like, is certainly as 
progressive as the sentiment of the coun- 
try at large will at present support. At 
the same time he has announced the in- 
tention to put down any disorders with a 
strong hand. General Weyler, formerly 
of Cuba, has command of the Province 
of Catalonia, and it was recognized that 
he was both able and determined to 
maintain order. There is some reason to 
believe that a simultaneous rising of the 
Republicans in both Spain and Portugal 
was planned to take place on “Ferrer 
Day,” October 13, but the revolution in 
Portugal broke out prematurely and that 
of Spain was nipped in the bud. The 
tomb of Francisco Ferrer, who was ex- 
ecuted a year ago for complicity in the 
Barcelona riots and now is being ex- 
tolled by radicals of all countries as a 
victim of monarchical and clerical tyran- 
ny, was decorated with flowers but no 
demonstration or assemblage was per- 
mitted, and the day passed without 
bloodshed in any part of Spain. The 
streets of Barcelona and other cities 
were thoroly patrolled by police and 
troops kept under orders in the barracks 


The Effect on 
Spain —~ 
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during the day, ready for any emer- 
gency. The expulsion of the religious 
orders from Portugal has increased the 
embarrassments of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which has been trying to find a 
way to get rid of those it has formerly 
received from France. Some _ 5,000 
monks and nuns driven out of Portugal 
have taken refuge in Spanish monas- 
teries and convents. Premier Canalejas 
has announced that the Government will 
not tolerate this and that members of the 
religious orders who are not of Spanish 
nationality must leave the country as 
soon as possible. 

; Queen Wilhelmina, in her 
The Finances 2ddress from the Throne 
‘of Holland = on the opening of the 
Dutch Parliament, laid special stress 
upon the difficulties of the financial situa- 
tion of the kingdom. Expenses have 
largely increased and must increase still 
more largely with the new legislation, 
and the Government is confronted with 
an increasing deficit. The ordinary ex- 
penditure of the kingdom is estimated at 
$85,000,000 for the coming year, and the 
revenue will not produce more than $8o,- 
000,000. The proposed legislation for 
state insurance of the working classes 
for sickness and old age will make still 
heavier drafts upon the treasury, what- 
ever form it may take. Minister of 
Finance Kolkman proposes to cover the 
deficit by an increase of the income tax 
and also by the establishment of a pro- 
tective tariff. The object of this meas- 
ure is not merely to provide revenue, but 
to be used as a weapon of retaliation 
against Germany. Holland has hereto- 
fore, like England, been practically a 
free trade country, admitting many com- 
modities free and imposing low duties 
upon others. The proposed law will 
greatly restrict the free list and the rates 
on dutiable goods will be very much in- 
creased. The classification of the tariff 
has been planned to throw the burden as 
much as possible upon luxuries. Raw 
materials for use in Dutch industries, 
such as coal, iron ore, leather, wool and 
cotton, will be free. Flour will be taxed, 
but not wheat. Vegetables and meat 


used by the masses will be free of duty, 
but imported table delicacies will be 
taxed at a high rate. 
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Theophilo Braga, Poet, Scholar, Philosopher 
BY HAYWARD KENISTON, A.M. 


LateLty Instructor 1N Romance Lanouaces 1n Harvarp UNrversiry. 


OR the first time in eight centuries 
F of national history, a Republican 
flag floats over Portugal, and the 

spirit which swept France in the eight- 
eenth century has found another tardy 
expression in a sister nation of the Latin 
race. The first evidence of the power of 
democratic ideas had appeared as long 
ago as 1820 in the revolt against the 
British regency, when the discontent 
culminated in the Charter of 1826. By 
this charter provision was made for a 
General Assembly, consisting of two 
chambers, the Camara dos Pares and the 
Camara dos Deputados. Executive 
power was lodged in the King, but his 
power of veto was merely suspensive. 
Under this constitutional monarchy the 
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nineteenth century was a stormy one for 
Portugal. When rival claimants for the 
throne ceased to rend her civic welfare, 
the warring elements of the varied polit- 
ical parties, each seeking its own ag- 
grandizement, defeated the ends of 
administration and justice. With every 
position of public service, down to that 
of the humblest street cleaner, a Govern- 
ment appointment, in which the incum- 
bent felt his duty discharged with the 
collection of his salary, “graft” was rife. 
A recent writer has remarked: “It is not 
saying too much to assert that Portu- 
gal’s present troubles are due to a sur- 
feit of politics rather than to a paucity 
of actual resources.” By the end of the 
century, conditions had become almost 
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desperate ; the national debt was heavy ; 
credit impaired abroad and a general de- 
cline in industry apparent at home. The 
administrative dictatorship of Premier 
franco, in 1907, made necessary ‘by the 
obstructive policy of the dissenting par- 
ties in refusing to pass the budget, ended 
in the lamentable assassination of Carlos 
I and of the Crown Prince in February, 
1908. Manuel’s advisers forced the dis- 
missal of Franco and an election was 
called. But unrest was still evident, and 
igog saw four successive ministries. 
Something was wrong somewhere ; mani- 
festly the constitution was not providing 
a satisfactory form of government. 

These years of decline in material 
prosperity had, however, seen a remark- 
able revival of letters. Two types in 
particular had been cultivated with un- 
usual success—poetry and history. At 
Coimbra, the university town, a new 
school of poets, reacting against the 
ultra-romanticists, had striven to restore 
poetry to a rational foundation. There, 
too, began the investigations of Portu- 
guese history along the scientific and 
philosophical principles of Vico. But 
these men were not mere speculators 
and dreamers. The men of letters and 
the men of affairs have never represent- 
ed distinct types in the Iberian penin- 
sula, and the inevitable consequence of 
their doctrines was an active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the state’ Their 
acquaintance with the thought of France 
made them intolerant of institutions in 
any form. We are not surprised that 
they allied themselves with the repub- 
lican element. Among a people as gen- 
erally illiterate as the Portuguese their 
mental achievements were held in such 
esteem that their advancement in politics 
was assured. Little by little they have 
attempted to disseminate their philosoph- 
ical theories of republicanism and of 
liberty, often misguided in their meth- 
ods, it is true, but inspired with a high 
ideal of national unity and of individual 
freedom. It is fitting that Portugal 
should have chosen as her pilot across 
the trying sea of constitutional reform 
the man who, by his works and by his 
teaching, has been the. most important 
factor in making possible a peaceful 
transition from the ancien régime to a 
new order. 
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Theophilo Braga is the son of a form- 
er artillery officer; who, on the termina- 
tion of the conflict between Dom Miguel 
and Dom Pedro, in 1834, entered the 
teaching profession in his native town, 
Ponta Delgada, on the island of San 
Miguel, in the Azores. There Theophilo 
was born on February 24, 1843, the 
youngest of several children. His 
mother died when he was three years 
old and the stepmother who came into 
his home in the following year filled 
with bitterness the formative period of 
his life. His early training at the 
Lyceu, where his father was professor, 
was supplemented by his own reading in 
the printing shop where he worked in 
spare hours. At the age of sixteen he 
published a little collection of senti- 
mental verse, called “Folhas Verdes” 
(“Green Leaves”). On the point of 
taking ship for America in the following 
year to escape his domestic unhappiness, 
he was persuaded by his father to go to 
Coimbra to enter the course in law. In 
April, 1861, he was on his way to the 
Continent—a moody youth with infinite 
mental curiosity and boundless confi- 
dence in himself. 

The atmosphere of the university, 
which he afterward described as a 
“lazaretto cloistered from modern ideas,” 
seemed to him then a paradise of 


freedom, and he plunged into the new 


world of study with enthusiasm. Altho 
forced to eke out his meager allowance 
by various activities, such as translating 
Chateaubriand, he found time even amid 
his legal studies to continue his poetry, 
and in 1864 surprised his comrades by 
the publication of a long epic poem, 
the “Visao dos Tempos” (“Vision of 
the Ages’). This poem, manifestly 
suggested by Hugo’s “Légende des 
Siecles,” in its three parts pictures the 
development of mankind thru the cycles 
of fatality, of struggle and of liberty; 
its various lyric and narrative episodes 
form an epic of humanity. Its success 
was immediate. Young Portugal ac- 
claimed a new high priest in this 
islander with his far-reaching outlook. 
But meanwhile the law had not been 
neglected, and in 1868 he was admitted 
to the doctorate. For three years he 
lived an uncertain life, writing verse, 
publishing his collections of early Por- 
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tuguese popular song, trying in vain for 
an appointment at Porto and at Coim- 
bra. 

In 1872 he presented himself as a 
candidate for the chair of Modern Lan- 
guages in the Curso Superior de Lettras, 
in Lisbon, and in public competition de- 
feated Pinheiro Chagas, his chief rival 
for the appointment. With his activity 
as a teacher of Portuguese literature be- 
gins a vast history of that literature, 
which in its thirty-two volumes already 
published leaves hardly a phase of the 
development of the art of letters un- 
touched. His interest has dwelt chiefly 
on those works and periods which 
seemed best to illustrate the unfolding 
of the national genius; his purpose has 
been to demonstrate the identity of a 
Portuguese Renaissance. 

The necessity of filling a temporary 
vacancy in the chair of Universal His- 
tory at the Curso a few years later led 
Senhor Braga to a new field of investi- 
gation, the results of which are embodied 
in his “Historia Universal.” Even more 


important for his mental development 


was his study of philosophy, also begun 
in connection with a course in the Curso. 
In Auguste Comte he found an interpre- 
tation of the universe and of man well 
suited to his temperament and he soon 
became the leading representative of 
Positivism in Portugal, expounding his 
ideas in the “General Outlines of Posi- 
tivistic Philosophy” and in a “System of 
Sociology.” Incident to his wider grasp 
of human problems came a series of in- 
vestigations in Portuguese ethnology and 
folk-lore. Braga now set before him- 
self the task of realizing the threefold 
activity of the human spirit,—the poetic, 
the scientific, the philosophic. Surveying 
his work as a whole, he proceeded to 
balance its various parts. To his “Vision 
of the Ages” he added another volume; 
the mental activity of Portugal was 
treated in a “History of the University 
of Coimbra”; philosophy in its relation 
to politics was the theme of his “Posi- 
tivistic Solutions of Portuguese Poli- 
tics.” 

Not the least of the tenets of his re- 
ligion is the need of action and he en- 
tered zealously into public life. As editor 
of O Positivismo, as Republican deputy 
and leader in the Cortes, as moving spirit 
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of the tercentenary of Camoens, he was 
tireless in his efforts to spread his teach- 
ings, not merely as abstract doctrines— 
and here he differs from the rationalistic 
philosophers of the eighteenth century in 
France—but as a practical solution of the 
problems which confront his people. 
Senhor Braga’s activity has been in- 
credible. In the forty years during which 
he has taught in Lisbon, he has writ- 
ten more than a hundred books, cover- 
ing almost every phase of Portuguese 
life and thought; he has maintained: re- 
lations with the principal thinkers of 
Europe; he has been a leading spirit of 
the republican movement of Portugal. 
In such a crowded career, it is not to be 
wondered that his productions are not 
impeccable ; the casual reader finds them 
full of inaccuracies, of inconsistencies, of 
hasty generalizations from insufficient 
data. But he has performed a service 
which cannot be overestimated. To him 
must be assigned the chief credit for 
awakening Portugal to a consciousness 
of her national entity in history and in 
art, and for pointing out her intimate re- 
lations with France and the other coun- 
tries of Europe. He has come to stand 
for the best that there is in the Portu- 


‘guese genius. 


Such is the man who has been named 
as the head of the Provisional govern- 
ment. And his associates are men cast 
in the same mold. Affonso da Costa, 
Minister of Justice, long a professor of 
law in the University, a lawyer of wide 
reputation, is regarded as one of the 
ablest speakers and keenest thinkers in 
his profession. Bernardino Machado and 
Antonio d’Almeida are literary men who 
have cast in their lot with the progressive 
movement of constitutional reform. 
These men are neither agitators nor 
demagogs, but intelligent thinkers, men 
men who are convinced that the existing 
conditions under the monarchy were im- 
possible. Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the philosophic nature of the 
revolution. Not the king, nor the dynas- 
ty is the object of their attack, but an 
outworn principle of hereditary right to 
govern, of the existence of a class of 
privilege. The movement which they 
head is not the protest of a downtrodden 
layer of society, demanding economic 
and industrial relief, but the inevitable 
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progress of the individual toward social 
equality with his fellows. 

The task which lies before these lead- 
ers is not an easy one. Whether their 
theoretical plans will prove adapted to 
the peculiar needs of their position is a 
question. The possibilities of the Portu- 
guese race are greater than ever; in Bra- 
zil and in Africa are wide opportunities 
for industrial development and for trade ; 
at home are prospects of increased ac- 
tivity in mining and in manufactures. 
There is little doubt that the possibility 
of a Pan-Iberian alliance is remote. 
Theophilo Braga is a federalist, but he is 
a Portuguese federalist and he has spent 
the greater part of his life in indicating 
how the Portuguese nation has grown 
up in her own traditions and in her own 
characteristic expression. We may be- 
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lieve that he will seek now a way where- 
by she may work out her own salvation. 
That scenes of violence will attend the 
establishment of the new government 
may he expected; six men were killed 
and more than fifty wounded in the riots 
at the last general election in Lisbon. 
The spirit of mob rule will appear in 
any time of disturbance even in the most 
cool-headed countries. But that any 
measures of lawlessness or violation of 
personal rights or property will be tol- 
erated or connived at by the authorities 
is out of the question. Theophilo Braga 
and his associates are men to appreciate 
the seriousness and responsibility of their 
high calling ; we may look to them to re- 
store to their fatherland the prestige she 
once enjoyed when Portuguese ships 
were pioneers on every sea. 


New York City. 


Origin of “ Amateur Night” 


BY ROBERT GRAU 


AutHor or “Forty Years’ OsservATION OF Music AND Drama.” 


HE “Amateur Night” was a fea- 
ture of variety theaters long be- 
fore the era of what is now called 

refined vaudeville; the Bowery was the 
scene of its original glory. Here, in the 
old London Theater and at Harry 
Miner’s, twenty-odd years ago, were 
seen men and women who were serious 
in their efforts, but absolutely ludicrous 
were their portrayals. 

This type of performance emanated 
from the appearances in the leading 
theaters of various “freaks,” so called 
because they actually accentuated their 
shortcomings, and this resulted in a ver- 
itable burlesque, which was greatly con- 
tributed to by the audiences. 

The. first of these was the “Count 
Joannes,” also known as George Jones, 
and once a real actor in the old Bowery 
Theater. Jones was, by training and in- 
stinct, an intelligent player; he was not 
the fool his audiences took him to be. 
He saw that if he would permit his 
hearers—Wall Street brokers and men 
about town—to have fun with him, he 
could prosper, and he thought better of 


that sort of career than the miserable 
existence which was his as a legitimate 
actor. So he just emphasized his incon- 
gruities. His make-up as Hamlet was 
so excruciatingly funny that the late E. 
A. Sothern, father of the present star of 
the same name, copied all of his char- 
acteristics and mannerisms, and made 
the greatest success of his later career 
in the title role of “The Crushed Trage- 
dian.” This play ran for a year at the 
Park Theater, at Twenty-second street 
and Broadway. 

“Count Joannes,” however, took every 
possible advantage of all this sport. He 
could pack a theater to its capacity at 
high prices, and he used to say that the 
public was paying him well for its fun. 

Once when playing Romeo to the 
Juliet of a Miss “Pavonia” Fairbanks, 
the two provided so much amusement 
that & riot was imminent. Miss Fair- 
banks was a very handsome girl, but 
wholly free from anything that could 
suggest knowledge of the stage. In the 
balcony scene some one in the gallery 
cried out, “Oh, George!” another bel- 
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lowed, “Pavonia, do give George a 
kiss!” still another suggested that Juliet 
“take the Pavonia Ferry;” and finally 
the stage was strewn with cabbage 
heads. During all this racket not a 
word spoken on the stage could be 
heard. Jones, however, came to the 
center of the footlights. He picked up 
one of the cabbage heads, and, address- 
ing the audience, said in a low, tragic 
voice: “Oh, cabbage head, gaze upon 
your brothers!” This brought on some 
real applause, and at the close of the act 
the leading members of the cast were 
called before the curtain, for it must be 
remembered that the best actors were 
often found in support of these travesti- 
cal stars. One of these—a sterling 
actor named Robert Johnston—started 
to address the audience in resentment of 
the degrading spectacle in which he was 
forced to figure. Jones rushed up to 
him and cried out loudly: “How dare 
you address the audience where I am the 
star?” 

The audience just howled at this, but 
Johnston’s sonorous voice was heard 
above all the rest as he responded: 


“Well, if you are the star, it is but 
fair that you should catch all the mis- 
siles.” 

Another 
Owen O’Connor, and he was indeed a 


“freak” star was James 
festive tragedian. He was wealthy, and 
as long as he lived was enabled to pros- 
per; but he lacked the seriousness which 
made the vogue of the “Count” so pro- 
lific. O’Connor gradually reached the 
lower-class theaters. He never under- 
stood, like Jones, that he was regarded 
as a joke; and this fact prevented him 
from enjoying equal prosperity. O’Con- 
nor died rich, but he was a man of 
means before he became “‘a tragic star.” 

The Cherry Sisters were four girls 
from Iowa. They were just a quartet 
of incompetents, and were so indifferent 
as to their reception by the public that 
they were in demand for many years, at 
a salary far higher than would have 
been accorded them if they had pos- 
sessed real ability. There was, though, 
something approaching cruelty in the 
spectacle which these poor females pre- 
sented, night after night, in exhibiting 
their crudities to howling, insulting au- 
diences. It is, nevertheless, to be re- 
gretted that a truthful statement of the 
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facts necessitates the recording here of 
the almost unbelievable instance where 
these four girls were paid $1,000 a week 
at a time when hundreds of worthy and 
accepted public favorites, who would 
have been glad to receive one-tenth of 
this sum, were unable to receive consid- 
eration. , 

The present vogue of the “amateur 
night” is of vastly different character. 
The performers are actually paid, and 
not all are found wanting, though an 
effort is made to uncover “‘foolish Thes- 
pians.” This has resulted in the better 
class of theaters eliminating the “‘ama- 
teur night” from their programis, but in 
their place have come thousands of low- 
er-grade houses, and these devote one 
and often two nights a week to this 
species of entertainment. 

Hundreds of worthy acts, too, have 
been first discovered at one of these 
functions. So true is that, that a ten- 
dency to change the character of the 
whole procedure is in evidence, and now 
instead of the “amateur night” we have, 
or rather are gradually to have, the 
“weekly try-out night,” which is a func- 
tion characterized by some dignity and 
none of the disgraceful incidents of the 
older affair. 

The one man to make a business of 
providing the “turns” for the “amateur 
night” is Mortimer Kaphan. He has, 
for about two decades, been offering his 
services as the successor of Booth and 
Forrest, and, doubtless, the manner in 
which he was received has suggested to 
him the wisdom of entering this field on 
a wholesale scale. At any rate, he cer- 
tainly has unearthed the “real thing” for 
the purveyor of this tomfoolery, and has 
supplied the talent for hundreds of the 
theaters where the receipts on “amateur 
night” are so large as to justify the 
managers to add to their weekly outlay 
a considerable sum to compensate Mr. 
Kaphan and his colleagues for their ef- 
forts. 

The “weekly try-out,’ as now con- 
ducted under such dignified and earnest 
showmen as William Fox, Marcus Loew 
and William Gane, is gradually develop- 
ing into a serious and interesting propo- 
sition, where the majority of the offer- 
ings are found to possess possibilities for 
perpetuity. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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First 


of Our First Families 
BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor oF “THe Country Home,” Etc. 


OME time ago I gave you two or 
three articles on our first families 
in the vegetable kingdom. I omit- 

ted the greatest of all, that is the apple 
family (Rosacee). Just where this 
family originated we do not know, but 
its widespread adaptability and its capac- 
ity for codperating with human life is 
something wonderful. Not less wonder- 
ful is its botanic origin. If you will walk 
down this swale side, I shall show you 
different members of this family grouped 


in as pretty association as you could ask 


for. Under yeur feet you will notice 
a little creeping shrub, not conspicuous 
for beauty, but useful for holding slip- 
pery banks or to trail about rockeries. 
Not far away is a plant a good deal like 
it, but standing two or three feet high, 
and with stout branches that bear a small 
red flower. Both of these are potentillas. 
It is a very large family, many of the 
members supposed to have medicinal 
properties, and some of them popular 
shrubs for our lawns. Just south of 
these stands the orchard of eighty varie- 
ties of apples, and throwing shadows 
that reach the minor plants. In some 
way this potentilla family managed to 
evolve those apple trees. 

While we are discussing the marvel 
we walk around by the rose garden, 
where we have over a hundred sorts, 
from all parts of the earth, with not a 
few that are products of the skill of our 
own florists. My rose bed is hardly less 
wonderful than the orchard, and both of 
them bear the names of the most dis- 
\(inguished men, who are proud to be 
honored by these greatest achievements 
in the vegetable world. Pleasantly talk- 


ing, we stroll into the small fruit garden, 
where we lose ourselves sampling the 
newer sorts of plums and peaches and 
nectarines, all of them, together with the 
cherries, members of this same family. 
This is not all, for as we turn around 
the corner of a tall arbor vite hedge, we 
find ourselves in an enclosure filled with 
raspberries and blackberries, while on 
one side is a border containing forty 
sorts of strawberries. Every one of 
these fruits is, related to those already 
named; but so noble is the apple in its 
position in the vegetable kingdom, that J 
have called the whole group the apple 
family. 

The extinction of this family would 
not only modify civilization but go very 
far toward making human life impossi- 
ble on the globe. Is there anything more 
beautiful in the world than an apple 
orchard when hangine full of fruit in 
autumn? I always dislike to pick the 
apples from a McIntosh Red or a Black 
Ben. It seems desecration. It is not 
surprising that the Japanese sing songs 
to the cherry tree. A rose bed will give 
us superb flowers, unmatchable for gold 
and crimson, but give me a round-head- 
ed, compact-growing little cherry tree in 
May. It becomes one mass of delicately 
tinted pink-white flowers. If a severe 
winter has managed to. prevent the 
blossoming of the cherry. trees spring is 
lonesome. It does not seem natural tu 
go thru May without a profusion of flow- 
ers in the small fruit garden. These 
same cherry trees are equally glorious 
when hanging full of fruit. The ex- 
quisite form of the cherry, hanging down 
on a delicate stem, seems to be one of 
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Nature’s idea's. Nor must we forget the 
wholesomeness that thi, family of plants 
attaches to our spring weather. If you 
wish to breathe health, and feel sure that 
every breath is giving you additional life, 
go out into an apple orchard when it is 
in full bloom, and exercise your lungs 
as freely as you will. Oxygen becomes 
ozone, and the air is purified of every 
taint. As for the fruits themselves, 
Nature has managed to string them al! 
along thru the year. Probably we should 
like the strawberry nearly as well if it 
ripened in September, but I am not quite 
sure of that. Coming in June, it catches 
us just at the time when we want some- 
thing juicy and rich and fresh. We are 
well tired of stored fruits and canned 
goods, and go from our cellars into the 
garden first of all to look for the straw- 
berry. 

Having taken its cue, which in each 
case must have been a very slight varia- 
tion, owing to some change of enyiron- 
-ment, this family of plants followed out 
its lines of evolution wonderfully well. 
It seems impossible that from some hum- 
ble potentilla origin, Nature should have 
taken one rest in a rose garden, another 
in an apple orchard, another in a thorny 
blackberry field, and then stooped low to 
express her pleasure over a bed of blush- 
ing strawberries. 

It is difficult to trace with absolute 
certainty just the part which man has 
borne in the evolution of these rose 
fruits. Probably the peach has been cul- 
tivated as long or longer than any of the 
rest. It is supposed to be a native of 
China, where it was patiently cared for 
and made much of. In the very earliest 
historic times it became a Persian fruit, 
and in some indirect way the word peach 
is got out of the word Persian. From 
Persia the peach passed over into Eu- 
rope, and was brought to America very 
early by the Spaniards. It has run wild 
all over the Southern States, and comes 
up freely, from the stones that are 
thrown away, as far north as Massachu- 
setts. The, pear seems to have preceded 
the apple somewhat in establishing rela- 
tions with man, if we judge by its re- 
mains in the kitchen-middens of the 
lake-dwellers. Still the pear of that day 
was not very much like the Sheldons and 
Anjous of the present time. The culti- 
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vated pear comes from two distinct 
sources, from Asia and from Europe. It 
has taken nicely to American soil, and 
has served to awaken the enthusiasm of 
a host of our noblest horticulturists. The 
apple is also found in the refuse heaps 
of the lake-dwellers, completely charred 
but showing the cores and the grain of 
the flesh. While the tropical sections 
can boast their oranges, melons and cus- 
tard fruits, the temperate zone insists 
that Nature has done more for her in 
giving her the apple. It is kingliest of 
all the rose family. It came over into 
this country very early, with the Puri- 
tans; and was also carried to James- 
town. It thrives in all our soils, but 
especially in the clays. The apple of 
even that date resembled what we would 
now call cider apples, altho there were 
two or three pippins and greenings good 
enough to be still in our orchards. 

The strawberry also owes a great deal 
to man. When some of us were boys 
we knew no pleasure greater than that 
of going strawberrying. That meant 
that we took pails on our arms, or bas- 
kets, and went into the pastures, some- 
times tramping down the meadow, to 
gather by a long day’s searching a few 
quarts of luscious berries, few of them 
as large as the tip of your little finger. 
I shall never forget the first sight that 
I had of the Sharpless strawberry. It 
was in 1884, and was the first of the 
mammoth-sized berries that came from 
the skill of the cross-breeder. We had 
already grown the Wilson and the 
Hovey; and had secured from these a 
large number of delicious sorts, all of 
moderate size. We had given up straw- 
berrying in the pastures. A _ delightful 
art had been lost, but another art had 
been invented or discovered. We had 
learned how to make new sorts of ber- 
ries, and had multiplied them by two in 
size, twice over. The Sharpless came as 
a leap in natural development. That is 
the way that things go on in evolution. 
Man works hard for a while to get a little 
improvement ; then Nature, with a laugh, 
tosses a huge berry or a great Northern 
Spy apple into his lap. This Sharpless 
strawberry was simply enormous, as 
things then were, but to-day we have the 
Mark Hanna and the William Belt to 
shame it in size and in quality. 
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I have sometimes thought that every 
one of our fruits had just one specific 
place, where it gave the most exquisite 
pleasure. A baked apple is a good thing, 
and an apple pie rightly made is hard to 
beat. I do not wonder that apple dump- 
lings were condemned by some of the 
old Puritans, for they do sometimes lie 
heavy on the stomach—but a genuine 
dumpling is too good for any king. 
However, the right eating of the apple, 
when it gives the most perfect pleasure, 
is out of hand. I could name a half 
dozen apples that any dyspeptic could eat 
and be none the worse for it. Burroughs 
says that he does not think that a coun- 
try boy lives anywhere who does not pre- 
fer to all other things a bowl of straw- 
berries and milk. I differ with him. The 
proper place for the strawberry is float- 
ing on thick cream and gently dusted 
over with granulated sugar. Don’t use 
that sugar that tastes like flour. As for 
blackberries I am sure that Nature made 
them for two distinct purposes. A black- 
berry pie beats all other pies, without 
competition—if rightly made; with just 
enough juice, and just enough flour, and 
just enough sugar to leave the berries 
immersed in pulp. Alas! how easy it is 
to mar perfection; but you can find a 
perfect pie in blackberry time only. 
There is one more use for the blackberry 
that admits of no qualification. It is 
when Ned, having brought in a quart of 
delicious Eldorados, tumbles them into a 
two-quart bowl of milk, and, with cold 
rolled wheat or brown bread, goes to an 
arbor or under the shelter of an apple 
tree to eat it. He wants no company; 
he has no time for talking. The black 
raspberry, when dead ripe, is quite as 
good as the blackberry to be eaten with 
bread and milk. I do not think the red 
raspberry is anywhere else as fine as 
when floating in cans, in its own carmine 
juice—the pride of the housekeeper, con- 
scious of perfected household art. 

The apple has probably entered into 
cooking more freely than any other one 
of the family. A glass of fresh cider 
made from apples, clean and perfect— 
three quarters pippins and one quarter 
Pound Sweets, makes a drink - good 
enough for anybody. Ordinary cider is 
a very different thing—the expressed 
juice and dirt of a very filthy mess of 
waste and rotting apples, Our fathers 
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loved apple butter, and I do not see why 
it is not a good thing nowadays. It 
would be far healthier for our city 
people of moderate means than the 
greasy compounds which they take to he 
butter from the cow. Peanut butter 1s 
the only fair rival for the fine old apple 
butter of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. The Dutch colonists made it to 
perfection. I take from an old record, 
“apple-moise, apple-sticklin, apple-hog- 
lin, apple-twelin.” Piers Ploughman 
says that the poor iived largely on baked 
apples, but “it was food fit for the gods; 
and they also ate apples beaten up with 
ale.” 

The peach used to be held as the type 
of married love, and brides wore the 
pink blossoms. It was for a long while 
held to be a doubtful fruit for food, be- 
cause of the presence of prussic acid. 
Gerarde says, “Peaches be cold and 
moist, and- hath a juice and substance 
which doth easily putrifie; and yieldeth 
no nourishment, but rather bringeth 
hurt.” The peach now shows no trace 
of anything detrimental to health, and 
enters into human d’et as freely as any 
other fruit. Twenty-five years ago it 
classed among the luxuries. Nature, in 
making the peach tree, created the 
growth buds hardy, but for some reason 
known by hers-lf she left the blossom 
buds a good deal more tender. The re- 
sult is that our peach,trees will grow 
several degrees farther north than fruit 
can be obtained. This is probably one 
of the problems Nature has left us to 
solve. We must get a peach hardy 
enough to give us fruit, without excep- 
tion, all thru the Northern States. When 
this is done the peach will enter into our 
culinary department quite as freely as 
the apple. So enormously productive is 
this fruit that during the ripening sea- 
son it is a remote section of the country 
that cannot get enough Crawfords and 
Elbertas for immediate consumption and 
for canning. Up in Minnesota they have 
a trick of tipping the tree down in win-. 
ter, and covering it, loosening a nart of 
the roots. A peach tree will easily grow 
and bear fruit in a large pot or box. If 
such a tree is shoved into a closed shed 
or cellar during the winter, it will be 
loaded with fruit even in a very cold cli- 
mate. 

Unfortunately, or possibly fortunately, 
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many of our choicest pears and grapes 
and strawberries and even apples are 
unable to pollenize themselyes. The re- 
sult is that a whole vineyard of Brighton 
grapes will stand fruitless; but if every 
other row Be Worden’s or Moore’s, there 
is not a grape in existence that will bear 
a heavier crop of splendid bunches. One 
has to know about these things or he will 
make a desperate failure of his garden 
and orchard planting. It is desirable to 
open a little bee yard either in or close 
by the orchard, and invite our thorny 
friends to take hold with us. Nature can 
do some of the work with her wind, but 
the bees and other insects are allies of 
immense importance. There are hun- 
dreds of varieties of bees in America, 
and nearly all of them are more or less 
useful in the orchard. The honey bee 
adds quite a deal to his stores from de- 
caying fruit, which he clears up. Rasp- 
berry honey, made from the fruit, is not 
as good as that made from the flowers, 
but it is of considerable importance. 
This nice correlation between insects 
and fruit and wind and weather and 
shelter is something man must put his 
wits to. It is not likely to be brought 
about by any other means. Ten hives 
of bees will give five hundred pounds of 
honey at a low estimate, and double the 
chances for a heavy crop of fruit. 

It would surpass the power of the 
most optimisticeto tell us what will be 
the apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, and 
berries of the future. Old sorts are con- 
stantlv crowded out by better; and even 
new classes added. Purple raspberries 
are produced by crossing or mixing the 
red and black, making a very large and 
luscious fruit, the seedling of which gen- 
erally run home to the black. It is, how- 
ever, a hopeful germ for something still 
finer. In our semi-tropical sections, 
Florida and California, fruit growers 
have gone back to the older and unde- 
veloped stock, to start out a new line of 
evolution all thru this rosacee family. 
They get from China the sand pear, and 
from it have evolved the Le Conte and 
the Smith and the Magnolia, all of them 
well fitted for growing in sandy soi! 
and hot climates; better than the Shel- 
dons and Seckles and Bartletts and other 
sorts that have come out of the old line 
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of pear evolution that has been going on 
for two or three thousand years. The 
Chinese peach has also been reintro- 
duced, and the number of exceedingly 
fine seedlings and cross-breds includes 
the Honey, the Jewell, the Bidwell, the 
Angel, all very useful and delicious sorts, 
of very recent origin. These in turn are 
sending their pollen over into the Geor- 
gia orchards of Elbertas and Champions, 
and producing a still finer race. The 
end of it is not in sight. The story of 
the Southern apple is just as interesting 
Where until recently it was supposed that 
the apple would not thrive at all, we have 
already a good list growing side by side 
with the orange and loquat. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the very apples which are 
hardiest in the North, those that are se- 
lected for Minnesota and Maine, prove 
to be the kinds most adapted to the Flor- 
ida soil and climate. 7 

I am just now gathering in load after 
load of Northern Spys, and Baldwins, 
and McIntosh Reds, and Golden Pippins. 
In this golden month of October the 
apple rules not only in the orchard but 
in the house. Its fragrance fills the 
winds, and rolls over the pastures. Ap- 
ples are everywhere, in piles, in barrels, 
and rolling down the watercourses. The 
brooks are full of them—red and yellow 
and striped; and in the sheep pastures 
there is no longer need of clover. All 
the boys are munching apples, and at 
corners octogenarians peel apples and 
look happy. They let the long peelings 
reach from the apple down to the ground 
—careful not to break them. Toothless? 
Oh well; there are apples nowadays that 
do not need teeth; they melt down the 
enchanted way that goes very close to 
the heart—predigested bliss. I wish all 
creation could lie down on this hillside, 
under these tired apple trees, on these 
contented apple leaves; could look down 
over the Oriskany Valley, haryest-bewil- 
dered, while the October sun_ kissed 
them, and the south-born breeze whis- 
pered kind words in their ears. Go into 
the country, my friend; buy an acre, and 
plant an apple tree before you die. 
Nature developed us together, and we 
should never be divorced; we and the 
apple family. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 





Celebrated and Historic Trees 


BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON, LL.D. 


{Our readers will remember the interesting article in our issue of August 9, 1906, by 
General Wilson entitled, “Some Celebrated and Historic Trees.” The present article pursues 


the subject further. 
a recognized authority.—EbpiTor.] 


N January, 1908, President 

| Roosevelt accepted from 

a public-spirited citizen 
of Illinois and his wife 295 
acres of primeval redwood 
forest in Marin County, California. 
The land lies on the southern slope 
of Mount Tamalpais, only some six 
miles from San Francisco. In _ his 
proclamation the President announced 
that the grove was to be known 
as the “Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment,” the name being bestowed in 
honor of John Muir, the noted natural- 
ist. By this patriotic gift the forest of 
giant sequoias, which are older than the 
. Pyramids, and were swaying in the 
Sierra winds when our Saviour walked 
the earth, will be preserved forever. A 
year later Roosevelt signed the bill for 
the creation of the Calaveras National 
Forest, thus completing the legislation 
which preserved for all time the most 
celebrated trees in the world. This act 
was the culmination of ef- 
forts extending over a 
decade to save for the 
endless ages California’s 
most famous grove of 
sequoias. 

As mentioned in a pre- 
vious article, the Big 
Trees (Sequoia gigantea) 
and the Redwood (Se- 
quota s¢mpervivans) were 
properly named after the 
Cherokee chief who in the 
past century first revealed their existence 
to white men by guiding them into the 
Mariposa grove to behold trees 300 feet 
high and more than three thousand years 
old. 

Indeed, by many it is believed that 
they are the greatest and grandest, as 
well as the oldest living things to which 
in all the ages of the world God has 
given life. Muir, the explorer of the 
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General Wilson has written much on American history, of which hé is 


Pacific Slope, says that he has 

seen sequoias 36 feet in dia- 

meter, exclusive of bark, and 

containing more than 4,000 

annual wood rings, in which 
there was no trace of decay after 
all these many centuries of moun- 
tain weather. “I never saw,” he adds, 
“one of these giant trees that was sick 
or showed the slightest sign of decay; 
they live on thru indefinite thousands of 
years, until burned, blown down, under- 
mined, or shattered by some tremendous 
lightning stroke.” 

To those who cannot gaze upon these 
giants of the California coast, the most 
majestically graceful of trees, the writer 
is glad to mention that in the New York 
Museum of Natural History may be seen 
a section of a sequoia 60 feet in circum- 
ference. The face of the specimen as it 
now stands is about 16 feet in diameter, 
and its estimated weight is 30 tons. In 
the same spacious hall is to be seen the 
Jesup collection of, sec- 
tions of American trees, 
the largest and most com- 
plete in existence. They 
number 504, including a 
fine example of the red- 
wood from Mount Tamal- 
pais, where the visitor can 
view “the fairest scene in 
the most enchanting cor- 
ner of the Western 
World.” 

A good sized church in 
Santa Rosa, Cal., enjoys the distinction 
of having been constructed entirely from 
a single sequoia. Altho the edifice in- 
cludes a spire, a considerable amount of 
building material was left over, after the 
church was completed. 

There is in the National Capitol a Hall 
of Fame, where each State is permitted 
to be presented by two of its most promi- 
nent men. To this interesting collection 
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of statues in bronze or marble will soon 
be added the stalwart figare of Sequoiah, 
or Sequoyah, the first of American In- 
dians to be so honored. He was born in 
Georgia in 1770, but he invented the 
alphabet of eighty-five letters after the 
Cherokees were removed to the Indian 
Territory. It is still in use by his tribe. 
During a visit to Mexico the chief dis- 
appeared, his body never being recov- 
ered. Oklahoma, where Sequoiah spent 
a score of his last years teaching the 
Cherokees to use his alphabet, proposes 
that he shall be one of her representa- 
tives in the nation’s Hall of Fame. 
Except the sequoia, there is no Ameri- 
can or European tree that outlives the 
yew. There are several still growing 
around English heathen places of mystic 
ceremonial and in resting places of the 
dead, that are older than the introduction 
of Christianity into Great Britain. The 
largest known is in the churchyard of 
Aldworth, in Berkshire. Evelyn de- 
scribed the celebrated tree, and another 
writer who saw it in. 1841 asserted that 
it had grown half a yard in girth since 
1760, where its size was given in the 


“Beauties of England.” In the church- 
yard at Darley Dare is to be seen the 
oldest yew in the world. The rector of 
the parish, who believes it to be 3,000 
vears old, writes: 

“There can be little doubt that this grand 
old tree has given shelter to the early Britons 
when planning the construction of the dwel- 
lings that they erected not many yards to the 
west of its trunk; to the Romans who built 
up the funeral pyre for their slain comrades 
just clear of its branches; to Saxons, con- 
verted, perchance, to the true faith by the 
preaching of Bishop Diuma beneath its pleas- 
ant shade; to the Norman masons, chiseling 
their quaint sculptures to form the first stone 
house of prayer erected in its vicinity, and to 
the host of Christian worshipers, who, from 
that day to this, have been borne, under its 
hoary limbs, in women’s arms to the baptis- 
mal font, and then on men’s shoulders to their 
last sleeping place in the soil that’ gave it 
birth.” 

The noble yew tree, pride of Lorton 
Vale, and the “Fraternal Four of Bor- 
rowdale,” celebrated by Wordsworth, 
were probably among the largest and 
oldest of their kind in England. Writing 
at Grasmere in 1803, the poet said: 
“There is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore; 
But not to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 
To Scotland’s heaths; or those that crossed 

the sea, 
And drew their sounding bows at Agincourt. 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers.” 

Wordsworth believed the Lorton yew 
to be older than the Christian era, while 
Hutton, the venerable guide of the poet’s 
period, assured visitors that the tree was 
growing before the time of the flood! 

Four summers ago I saw an ancient, 
and perhaps the most interesting, yew 
tree in Scotland, casting its afternoon 
shadows over the graves of Sir Walter 
Scott and his son-in-law Lockhart. It 
was a favorite with the master of Abbots- 
ford and was the spot selected by him as 
his last resting place among the ruins of 
the ancient Dryburgh Abbey. The yew, 
I was assured by my Scottish companion, 
was as old as the monastery, which takes 
us back to the days of Saxon Harold, 
and he told me that when Scott visited 
Christopher North at his Lake Winder- 
mere cottage of Elleray, he was taken to 
see the famous “Great Yew Tree,” still 
standing in the Ullswater churchyard, as 
celebrated as Sir Walter Raleigh’s favor- 
ite yew, which is yet growing on the es- 
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tate of Myrtle Grove, near Youghal in 
Ireland, where he once lived. 

In Wordsworth’s beautiful poem “Yew 
Trees” he introduces the adjective “unre- 
joicing,” the meaning of which is not clear 
to the present writer: “Boughs, as if 
for purpose decked, with unrejoicing ber- 
ries.” | Perhaps this may refer to the 
poison that lurks in their seeds, or of the 
sad association of the tree on which they 
grow. In poetry the yew is generally 
associated among the authors of the 
Elizabethan age with the English long- 
bow. Drayton in two lines says: 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were 
wondrous strong: 

They not an arrow drew, but was a cloth-yard - 
long. 

Our Christian forefathers regarded the 
yew as symbolic of happiness, planting 
and protecting them as stately ornaments 
of their burial places. A thousand years 
ago, and down to the days of “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” the Scottish clansmen 
were gathered for battle by the fiery cross 
of yew. In his most popu!ar poem Sir 
Walter writes: 
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A slender crosslet form’d with care, 

A cubit’s length in measure due, 

The shaft and limbs were rods of yew. 

Various reasons are assigned for the 
planting of yews in churchyards. It is 
said to have been a sacred tree among the 
early English, as the date palm was with 
the Arabs and the Athenians, the plane 
tree among the Lydians, the ash with the 
Scandinavians, and the banyan among the 
inhabitants of Ceylon. Some writers af- 
firm that the yew being an evergreen, it 
was considered typical of the immortality 
of the soul, while others consider it a 
substitute for the sacred palm—in East 
Kent, England, yew is still called palm 
by the peasantry. John Evelyn main- 
tains that branches of the yew being em- 
ployed in processions, it was well to have 
the trees convenient to the church. 

The cypress, twin mourner to the yew 
tree, is the symbol of tears. A marvelous 
specimen is associated with Montezuma 
and his conqueror Cortez.at Chapultepec, 
proved recently by Mexican scientists, to 
be more than six thousand years old! In 
early times this huge cypress was an ob- 
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ject of the greatest veneration among the 
natives. The tree attracted the attention 
of General Scott during the Mexican war, 
and it was under that giant tree that 
Major Lee and Captain Grant first met, 
who seventeen years later met again at 
Appomattox to attend to an important 
matter of business. Under another in- 
teresting cypress the writer read a por- 
tion of Irving’s “Conquest of Grenada.” 
It is known as the “Sultana’s Cypress” 
and stands in the Generalife Gardens of 
the city of Grenada. When Ferdinand 
and Isabella entered the city in 1492 the 
wife of Boabdil, last Moorish sultan of 
Spain, took refuge in the trunk of the 
enormous tree, around which have twined 
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dians as the Ahuehuete, and in Spanish 
is called Sabino. 

A cedar tree was recently discovered in 
California whose age is believed by ge- 
ologists to be twenty-five thousand years! 
It was found standing in an excellently 
preserved state in the heart of a mountain 
several hundred feet below the summit. 
The antiquity and importance of the tree 
from a paleozoic, and also from a geolog- 
ical, standpoint are obvious. About the 
same period a cedar was cut down on St. 
John’s River, Washington, whose age 
was given as 2,184 years. During the 
same season another cedar was discov- 
ered not far distant which is still stand- 
ing. Its age is unknown, but it is de- 
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many other interesting associations dur- 
ing its life of six or more centuries, some 
of which I have heard related by 
Washington Irving. Still another 
cypress worthy of mention is the 
celebrated Noche triste, or “unhappy 
night” tree, in the village of Po- 
potla, near an ancient church in the 
environs of the city of Mexico. Cortez 
is said to have sat under this tree lament- 
ing his misfortune after the retreat of 
the Spaniards during the night of the 
evacuation. The tree is known by the In- 


scribed as being more than fifty feet in 
circumference measured six feet from 
the ground, and its diameter about seven- 
teen feet. 

The cypress is believed to be the cedar 
wood of the Scriptures, and possibly the 
gopher-wood also. Specimens of cypress 
are known to be several thousand years 
old. Perhaps the finest examples 
of the cypress, attaining a hight of 
one hundred and fifty feet, are those to 
be seen at Monterey on the California 
coast. Philadelphia possesses an interest- 
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ing cypress, planted in the 
first botanical garden in this 
country by John Bartram, the 
father of American botanists. 
He brought it as a sapling 
from Florida about 1740. The 
tree attained a hight of 175 
feet and is still standing, but 
it died a score of years ago. 
The Cedars of Lebanon 
have been celebrated from 
early days, being frequently 
described in sacred and pro- 
fane literature. The origina! 
groves mentioned in the Bible 
have become greatly reduced 
thru various causes, but there 
are still many thousands of 
these noble giants of the 
mountains, who are first 
cousins of our redwood trees 
of the Pacific Coast. The 
most important group is called 
by the Arabs “Cedars of the 
Lord.” Among the four hun- 
dred is a circle of gigantic 
growth named by the natives 
“The Twelve Apostles,” upon 
the strength of an ancient tra- 











dition that our Saviour and 
His disciples, having arrived 
at Kadisha’ and left their 
staves standing in the ground, these 
staves sprouted into cedar trees. There 
is a Maronite chapel in this grove of 
sacred trees, its patriarch claiming their 
ownership, and fortunately the supersti- 
tion with which for centuries they have 
been surrounded has happily been their 
salvation. 


Saadi, the Persian poet, in his “Gulis- 
tan or Rose Garden” says: 


“They asked a wise man, why out of many 
famous trees which the Almighty had created, 
lofty and. fruit-bearing, the cypress alone is 
called free, altho it beareth no fruit? He re- 
plied, ‘Every tree hath its appointed fruit and 
season, with which it is at one time flourish- 
ing, and at another destitute and withering: 
to neither of which states the cypress is ex- 
posed, being always flourishing, as in the state 
of those who are free. Place not your heart 
on that which is transitory: for the River 
Tigris will continue to flow thru Baghdad 
after the Khalifs shall have ceased to reign. 
If you are able, imitate the date tree in libcr- 
ality: but if you have not the means of munifi- 
cence, be free like the cypress.’” 


At Hebron, where Abraham lived, a 
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thousand feet higher than Jerusalem, 
may be seen Abraham's oak carefully 
protected by a handsome iron railing. It 
is unquestionably the oldest of living 


oaks. Even if the battered veteran with a 
trunk ten feet in diameter is not, as it is 
claimed, the very tree that shadowed 
Abraham’s tent, it is doubtless a son, or 
grandson, of the gigantic oak of Mamre. 
Here under the majestic tree the patri- 
arch entertained the heavenly strangers. 
A friend who was there a few years ago 
writes : 


“From the tower on the hill back of the old 
oak the view swept from the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea. I do not wonder that the angels 
came here, the shade of the oak, the balm of 
the pines, the water from the spring, the view 
across the valley, all making it almost a heav- 
enly spot.” 


Rollo’s oak near Rouen, the famous 
tree upon which the first Duke of Nor- 
mandy is said to have hung his gold chain 
over night a thousand years ago, as a 
token of the good order to which he had 
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brought his province, seemed likely to 
collapse when I last saw it. Since then 
an arboricultural genius has supplied it 
with a solid new inside of masonry, and 
it is again flourishing with undiminished 
vigor. This Rollo, it may be stated, was 
the Scandinavian sea king who compelled 
the king of France to yield Normandy to 
him after he had devastated the north of 
France for many years. In the forest of 
Fontainebleau may be seen several giant 
oaks even older and larger than Rollo’s. 
My attention was called to one of these, 
known as the Bayard oak, an interesting 
incident connecting the chevalier with 
the famous tree, which was related to me 
by my stag-hunting companion, the late 
Comte de Paris. 

Among the many magnificent elms, 
oaks and sycamores which adorned the 
ancient hunting seat or lodge of Henry 
the Second of England at Woodstock 
was the majestic King’s Oak, under 
which he was accustomed to spend many 
happy hours with his favorite, Fair Rosa- 
mond. It is still a noble tree, and with it 


is associated the memory of King Alfred, 


the Black Prince, Charles the Second 
and Chaucer. The extensive estate was 
given two centuries ago by the British 
Government to a successful English sol- 
dier and is now known as Blenheim. 
The two latest Duchesses of Marlborough 
were. Americans. 

After a life variously estimated at from 
eight to ten centuries, the Essex Broad 
Oak, the majestic monarch of Hainault 
Forest, perished a score of years ago. 
For many decades before it fell an an- 
nual fair was held beneath its broad 
branches, none of the booths being per- 
mitted to extend beyond the shadow the 
giant tree cast at noon. Its name has 
been perpetuated by planting a young 
oak, and the formation of a cricket club 
on its site was recently opened by the 
then Prince of Wales, now known as 
King George. 

Until the present century the ancient 
* Trysting Oak in Harthill Walk, York- 
shire, so frequently mentioned in “Ivan- 
hoe,” was standing. It was among the 
oldest oaks in England and is descr*bed by 
Scott as being venerable when siege was 
laid to the stronghold of Front de Beeuf. 
It was felled to the ground in order to 
preserve the trunk, and a young oak, 
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grown from a “Queen Oak” acorn, 
planted by the Duchess of Leeds, now 
marks the spot where the Trysting Tree 
was growing a thousand years ago. 
Temple Newsam, another Yorkshire es- 
tate, wh:ch appears in “Ivanhoe” as Tem- 
plestowe, the preceptory of the Knights 
Templar, also possesses a number of 
noble oaks. 

At Hatfield House, the historic man- 
sion of the Cecils, beautifully situated on 
the River Lea, many interesting relics are 
preserved, not the least of which is the 
royal cradle of Queen Elizabeth, an elab- 
orately carved affair of oak. But more 
interesting to the writer was an ancient 
gnarled oak, which the late Lord Salis- 
bury liked to point out to his visitors. 
Under that tree the Virgin Queen was 
seated when she was informed of the 
death of her elder sister, “Bloody Mary,” 
and of her own accession to the throne. 














MILTON’S MULBERRY TREE. 


I have heard the scene described by Dean 
Stanley: “The Princess Elizabeth,” he 
said, “was seated under the famous oak 
reading her Greek Testament, being at 
the time virtually a prisoner at Hatfield. 
So seated and so reading, her eyes were 
suddenly attracted to the London road, 
along which she perceived a horseman 
riding in haste. As the steed ventre a 
terre reached her side the rider sprang 
to the ground, and on his knee told her 
that the cruel reign of »‘ood was over, 
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and saluted her as Queen cf England.” 
From that day to this it has been known 
as Elizabeth’s Oak. As may well be be- 
lieved, a garden party given ut Hatfield 
House and at the almost equally famous 
Holland House, with its many magnifi- 
cent oaks and elms, is always appreciated 
as a delightful and satisfactory close of 
the London season. 

At Holwood, near Bromley, stands a 
venerable oak, with a huge, gnarled root 
projecting on one side into the shape of 
a rude settee. It was while seated upon 














THE BEN-HUR BEECH TREE. 


that root that William Pitt and William 
Wilberforce held together that memor- 
able conversation, as a result of which 
the latter, on May 12, 1789, brought the 
question of the abolition of the slave 
trade before the English House of Com- 
mons in what. Edmund Burke termed “a 
manner the most masterly, impressive 
and eloquent.” The historic tree is called 
“Wilberforce’s Oak” and is carefully 
guarded. Something having suggested 
to a young friend to speak of several 
famous English trees to President Lin- 
coln, he said, “Colonel, if I ever cross 
the Atlantic, and I hope to do so, I shall 
certainly have a good long look at the 
Wilberforce Oak.” 

Writing of his favorite tree close to 
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the Cross of Melrose, and scarcely less 
honored, Scott says in one of his match- 
less stories : 

“This ancient oak perhaps had witnessed the 
worship of the Druids, ere the stately monas- 
tery to which it adjoined had raised its spires 
in honor of the Christian faith. Like the 
bentang of the African villages, or the Plais- 
tow oak mentioned in White’s ‘Natural His- 
tory of Selborne,’ this tree was the rendez- 
vous of the villagers, and regarded with pecul- 
iar veneration; a feeling common to most na- 
tions, and which perhaps may be traced to the 
remote period when the patriarch feasted the 
angels under the oak at Mamre.”* 

Except Macbeth’s enormous Oak and 
Sycamore, only survivors of Birnam 
Wood, the Melrose giant is probably the 
oldest in Scotland. 

The largest white oak in New Jersey 
and, so far as I am aware, in the United 
States, stands in Gloucester County, three 
miles north of Mickleton. Its dimensions 
are: Height, ninety-five feet; diameter 
of trunk several feet above the ground, 
eight feet; spread of branches, one hun- 
dred and eighteen feet. It is claimed 
that this tree is older than the settlement 
of our country. The handsomest oak on 
Manhattan Island may be seen near the 
north end of the Boulevard Lafayette, 
south of Dyckman Street, where the 
writer discovered it a few years ago. It 
is neither so large nor so old_as the New 
Jersey giant, but very greatly surpasses 
it in beauty.- Its proportions are perfect, 
and it is a matter of regret that the mag- 
nificent white oak does not stand in Cen- 
tral or Riverside Park. 

Many American elms and oaks, already 
grown ancient, have been consecrated by 
the presence of illustrious persons, or by 
some auspicious event in our national his- 
tory, such as the Charter Oak at Hart- 
ford, which preserved the written guar- 
antee of the liberties of the Colony of 
Connecticut. I had the good fortune to 
see the historic tree about a year before 
it was prostrated by a violent gale of 
wind in August, 1856. It was said to be 
a thousand years old and had stood for 
one hundred and sixty-nine years after 
the charter was concealed in a small cav- 
ity by Captain Wadsworth. Another in- 
teresting tree in the same city is the 
Wadsworth Elm, under which Washing- 
ton stood during his visit to Jonathan 
Wadsworth in the Revolutionary War. 

*“The Monastery,” by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
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Then there is the celebrated Washington 
IXim of Cambridge, where under the 
shadows of the grand and wide-spreading 
tree, the new Commander-in-Chief as- 
sumed control on July 3, 1775. After 
being held in veneration for 135 years, a 
Harvard scientist assures us in April, 
1910, that the great Virginian is in no 
way connected with the elm and that 
Washington probably never saw it! 

Perhaps the grandest elm in New Eng- 
land is to be seen in Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, It is known as the Than- 
atopis Tree from the circumstance that 
William Cullen Bryant is believed to have 
been inspired to 
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which was erected by Gordon W. Burn- 
ham, Bryant’s favorite tree was a magnifi- 
cent walnut some twenty-six feet in cir- 
cumference and almost two centuries old, 
growing on his Roslyn country place 
called Cedermere, of which the venerable 
poet spoke to the writer on the last day 
of consciousness in June, 1878. Seated 
under the superb tree, which still “drops 
the heavy fruit,” a few summers before 
his death the poet said: “This tree was 
planted by Adam Smith, and first made 
its appearance above ground in 1713. It 
has attained a girth of more than twenty- 
five feet and, as you see, an immense 
breadth of branch- 





compose a part of 
his immortal poem 
seated under the 
beautiful elm when 
a student at Wil- 
liams College a 
century ago. Oth- 
ers attach the same 
association to a 
stately tree in Flo- 
ra’s Glen. Both 
spots were favor- 
ite resorts with the 
young student. 
The elm was even 
then of gigantic 
size, and after two 








es. It is the com- 
fortable home of a 
small army of 
squirrels, and ev- 
ery year strews the 
ground around its 
gigantic stem with 
an abundance of 
walnuts.” The 
tree is the subject 
of one of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s poems: 

“On my cornice lin- 


ger the bright 
black grapes un- 
gathered ; 


Children fill the 


groves with the 








centuries’ growth eg of their 
“apne: glee,. 
is still strong and Gathering wey 
healthy, as may be chestnuts, and 
seen by the accom- saesting when 
panying reproduc- eside them, 
: Drops the heavy 
tion of a_ photo- a ak 
graph recently tak- tall black walnut 
en for the illustra- tree.” 
tion of this article. OAKS AT ALNWICK CASTLE. In the second 
When the late year of the past 
King of England visited New York century Alexander Hamilton planted with 
in . October, 1860, he planted an _ his own hand, as his widow informed the 


elm and an English oak on the Central 
Park Mall. The latter died last year, 
altho every effort was made to save it. 
A souvenir of the tree is now before me 
in a paper knife, being one of several 
made for the present writer, who secured 
a piece of the oak for that purpose. The 
American elm is perhaps the finest of its 
age at present growing in the Park. 
Near it is a walnut planted in 1859 by 
Washington Irving. They stand near the 
West drive and south of the bronze group 





writer when he was twenty, and she was 
ninety-six, thirteen liquidambers, at The 
Grange, his country seat near the center 
of Manhattan Island. They were to com- 
memorate the thirteen original States of 
the Union he had so largely contributed 
to cement. I remember first seeing the 
beautiful group in 1860. They stood in 
Convent avenue near 143d street, and 
had been gradually declining for a 
score of years until December, 1908, 
when the only survivor died. In 1892 
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a public-spirited citizen purchased the 
ground on which they stood, with a view 
to their preservation, but alas! it was too 
late. In a note to me Mr. Orlando B. 
Potter wrote: 

“IT am hopeful that the city will set apart 
the whole square, of which my purchase is 
but a part, as Hamilton Park, as a just 
memorial of the greatest citizen whom New 
York has given to the country. I am also 
hopeful that Hamilton’s dwelling, which is at 
present removed and connected with St. Luke’s 
Church near by as its rectory, may be returned 
to the place where Hamilton built and occu- 
pied it.” 

Some other trees that have a place in 
American history and are inseparable 
from it, because they were so consecrated, 
may be briefly mentioned: The tall Pine 
tree* at Fort Edward, N. Y., under 
which the beautiful Jane McCrea was 





*Of the pine tree Ruskin writes: ‘“‘It is trained to 
need nothing and to endure everything. It is _re- 
solvedly whole, self-contained, desiring nothing but 
righteousness, content with restricted completion. Tall 
or short it will be straight. Small or large, it will 
be round. It may be permitted to these soft lowland 
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slain; Boston’s famous Liberty Tree, a 
majestic elm; the Tulip tree on King’s 
Mountain battlefield in South Carolina, 
on which ten Tories were hanged at one 
time ; the magnificent Black Walnut near 
Haverstraw on the Hudson, near which 
Wayne mustered his little army at mid- 
night preparatory to his successful cap- 
ture of Stony Point; the fine Magnolia 
near Charleston, S. C., under which Gen- 
eral Lincoln held a council of war pre- 
vious to surrendering the city; the Pecan 
tree in Villere’s plantation below New 
Orleans, where Sir Edward Pakenham, 
Wellington’s brother-in-law, was killed 
and near which he was buried, and, 
lastly, the famous trees at Vicksburg and 
Appomattox adjoining which General 
Grant received the surrender of Pember- 
ton in July, 1863, and Lee in April, 1865. 


New York City. 





trees that they should make themselves gay with show 
of blossom, and glad with pretty charities of fruitful- 
ness. We builders with the sword have harder work 
to do for man, and must do it in close-set troops.” 


The Garden 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


My heart shall be Thy garden: yea, 
All flowers and fruits: Come, walk therein, 


Thy pleasant garden. 


N 


ot, I pray 


That where thy passion did begin. 


No olive-garden dewed with blood, 
Watered with tears where thou didst lie, 

And knew thine hour was come; the rood 
Waiting thee whereon thou shouldst die. 


WE eh 
NES edt Ane 


Nay, Lord, the garden, if thou wilt 
Where thou didst rise on Eastern morn, 
When all the world was purged of guilt, 


Thy innocent world, new-saved, new-born. 


Over the dream of blood and pain: 

And thru the garden and the grove 
In the great sunrise, Magdalen 

Came weeping for her late-slain Love. 


And yet, what grace beyond desert! 
What joy beyond man’s highest meed! 

If in thine hour of utmost hurt 

- My garden should support thy head. 


Park Roap, SouTHBoROUGH, KENT, ENGLAND. 





Democratic Insurgency in Tennessee 
BY GEORGE A. GATES, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF Fisk UNIVERSITY. 


OLITICS in Tennessee are perhaps 
p more interesting than they have 
been in any time for thirty years. 
There is a movement closely analogous 
to that which is called insurgency in the 
North. The interest is along quite dif- 
ferent lines, entirely on State and not 
national issues. Tennessee has long 
been in the absolute control of the 
Democratic party. The devotion of 
most Southern men to and reverence for 
the name Democracy is a revelation to a 
Northern man. The depth of that devo- 
tion commands one’s respect. But the 
Democratic machine in Tennessee has 
latterly been becoming more and more 
intolerable. That condition has recently 
been greatly intensified by the general 
opposition to Governor Patterson and 
what is repeatedly and emphatically 
named ‘‘Pattersonism.” Pattersonism 1s 
defined to mean, in general, an unscrup- 
ulous autocracy. This has reached its 


climax in his universally condemned ap- 
plication of the pardoning power, which 
found its climax in the Cooper case. It 


will be recalled that Col. Duncan B. 
Cooper and his son Robin met and shot 
dead ex-Senator Carmack in open day- 
light on the street in Nashville. They 
were tried and condemned. The case 
was appealed, but the condemnation was 
sustained, under which Colonel Cooper 
was sentenced to twenty years’ impris- 
onment. The Governor at once, on the 


same day, pardoned him, accompanying . 


the pardon by words of sharp criticism 
of the court. It is perfectly understood 
that the Governor endeavored to influ- 
ence the judges of the Court of Appeals 
prior to the decision. This was April 
13, 1910. Soon after there was the judi- 
cial election. Tennessee elects its judges 
at a different time from any other elec- 
tion. There was a fierce campaign. 
Nominees known as the Patterson choice 
were put in the field. A remonstrant 
convention was held and other nominees 
were selected, and the cry was raised, 
“An untrammeled judiciary.” There 
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was a fierce campaign, into which the 
Governor flung himself personally with 
great ,energy. On Election Day, 
August 4, he and his forces were over- 
whelmed by a majority ranging for the 
different judges from 43,000 to 47,000. 
Then came the “regular” Democratic 
convention and Patterson was nominated 
for Governor. The racket broke loose 
afresh. A convention of Independents 
—that is, insurrectionary Democrats— 
was called for September 14, to make a 
counter nomination. Meantime the Re- 
publican party had held its nominating 
convention and named Capt. B. W. 
Hooper for Governor. There began to 
be talk among the insurgent Democrats 
of endorsing his nomination for Gov-, 
ernor on the Democratic ticket. Three 
days before this convention Governor 
Patterson, in “an act of unprecedented 
patriotism,” withdrew his name, handing 
back to the Democrats their nomination 
for Governor. Of course, everybody 
knows, Governor Patterson most of all, 
that he was already hopelessly beaten. 
The only possible good of the with- 
drawal of his name was that both fac- 
tions of the Democratic party might be 
induced to unite on some other man. 
But it was too late. The talk of the 
insurgent Democrats endorsing the Re- 
publican Hooper had gone too far. . Sen- 
ator “Bob” Taylor was brought on from 
Washington to try to bring together the 
two Democratic factions. He was in the 
city prepared to address the Independent 
convention. Overtures were drawn up 
by the “regulars” and sent formally to 
the officials of the convention. But so 
fierce had this Democratic insurgency 
become at that stage that Senator Tay- 
lor’s best friends advised him not to go 
near the hall or attempt to speak. They 
told him he would surely be hissed from 
the platform, and he certainly would 
have been. The convention would not 
even hear the overtures from the “regu- 
lars.” They said: “It is too late; it is a 
piece of impertinence for them to send 
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overtures to us at this late date, We 
have made other arrangements.” 

So that which would have seemed a 
priort impossible has come to pass. 
Southern Democrats that speak of the 
Democratic party with the same rever- 
ence with which they refer to their own 
mothers have actually, in Tennessee, in 
open convention, constituted of dele- 
gates from all the counties of Tennessee, 
formally and unanimously voted to’ en- 
dorse a Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor. A great company of old Con- 
federate soldiers marched thru the 
streets before the convention carrying 
both Confederate and Union flags and 
shouting for Hooper. The large plat- 
form in Ryman Auditorium was filled 
with those Confederate soldiers, and 
many more were in the general audience 
because of lack of room on the plat- 
form. 

The “regulars” have now called an- 
other convention for October 6, to nomi- 
nate a man in Patterson’s place. 

’ The writer of this article attended 
that Independent convention. The whole 
scene was a phenomenon. One must 


know something of Southern feeling to 


realize what it cost these men actually 
to bring themselves to take such political 
action. The impression upon a com- 
parative stranger was that it was a great 
company (there were some 1,500 dele- 
gates) of three or four thousand men 
filled with deep earnestness, which was 
of high moral quality. There was little 
or none of the usual political convention. 
There was Southern ferocity of purpose. 
Those men knew why they had come 
together and what they proposed to do. 
They held to it with superb singleness 
of aim. The atmosphere was heavy 
with aroused spirit of righteous indigna- 
tion. There was no quibbling about the 
issue. The Cooper case was handled 
with unsparing words. While there 
might have been some factor of striking 
back in the clear-cut utterances of the 
counsel for the State in the Cooper trial 
(Fitzhugh was temporary chairman and 
made the chief address, and McCarn, the 
Attorney-General, also spoke), never- 
theless any honest onlooker must know 
that the issue was larger than even that. 
It is very encouraging to note that in 
more than one speech the fact came out 
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that Tennesseeans have felt and do feel 
most keenly the lash of the universal 
condemnation of the Cooper fiasco by 
the public press. Let us take courage. 
Newspapers and magazines do have 
their effect when their voice can ring 
true and united. The issue was even 
more than the enforcement of law, tho 
that, too, cuts no small figure, for it is 
perfectly clear at this late day that Pat- 
terson and Pattersonism stand for the 
defiance of the State prohibition law. 
Governor Patterson is perfectly open in 
his defense of non-enforcement in the 
cities of Memphis, Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga. The only drunken men I saw 
that day, and I was present and about 
the streets nearly six hours, was a little 
bunch of four men standing near the 
door, each asserting that the other might 
cut his throat before he would vote for 
any Republican. They argued 
and asserted that noisily and long, until 
finally, each being able to stand because 
none of the quartet reeled in the same 
direction at the same time, they moved 
off with the words, “Let’s go and get 
another drink.” 

The issue is all these combined: An 
“independent judiciary,” “law enforce- 
ment,” “respect for the decisions of high 
courts”; but above even all these was a 
spirit of general revolt against what has 
been known for years as the cheapest 
kind of low, mercenary, vicious politics. 
At last the issue is clear in Tennessee, 
at least in one respect. The totality of 
the low down elements and the solidarity 
of the vicious elements in the State of 
Tennessee are for Patterson and his 
crowd. There is no possible mistaking 
that. That is true of both white men 
and negroes. In addition to these bad 
elements, of course there is an enormous 
number of old-line Democrats who 
either do not see clearly or will not take 
pains to move themselves a_hair’s 
breadth from their life-time identifica- 
tion with the Democratic party. Of 
course, that is always the strength of 
stand-patism ; it is. the inertia of party- 
ism. 

Mr. Hooper is a very high type of 
man. Young, slight, almost feminine, 
not effeminate, in bearing and manner 
of speech, showing the quiet confidence 
of one who knows his foundations. 
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One could not be in attendance at 
such a convention composed of such 
men and listen to their discussion on a 
high moral plane, and feel the spirit and 
movement, without carrying away a new 
confidence in the common people. A 
high moral issue and such alone can 
break thru the solidest barriers of his- 
toric partisanship. 

Whether in this particular issue there 
be victory or defeat is, from the point of 
view of this writing, of relatively minor 
importance; there is a movement in 
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Tennessee which is allied to the swing 
of the stars in their courses. The cos- 
mic force of righteousness is aroused, 
and in the end nothing can stand before 
it. Just as in California this very year a 
moral uprising has overthrown the quar- 
ter century long dominance of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad’s State polit- 
ical bureau, so Tennessee, tho the issue 
is somewhat different, has the same 
promise of ultimate success. It is the 
infinite dignity of simple right against 
anything else whatsoever. 


NasHVILLE, TENN. 


A French Duel 


BY A SECOND 


[The gentleman who contributes the following strictly true narrative lives in Paris, but 


retains his American sense of humor.—Eprror. ] 


OME time ago, a Marquis, whose 
name and title are not to be found 
among the patents of French no- 

bility. asked the writer to act as his sec- 
ond in a duel, to which he had been chal- 
lenged. We consented. German student 
duels were familiar enough: but a real 
duel in France? The innocent occasion 
of this proposed fight was an American 
heiress, whose parents permit her to 
wander around Europe with a traveling 
companion. This latter woman is bright, 
educated, able to speak the languages in 
vogue, but not over-scrupulous. She is a 
leading figure among the dramatis per- 
sone. Another female in it is an English 
woman, the widow of a French baron, 
rather advanced in years and of modest 
means. The baroness is a professional 
matchmaker. How these two women 
got to know one another does not con- 
cern us. We need only know that they 
presented our principal to the heiress. 
He was a good catch from the stand- 
point of the Marquisate as also of him- 
self. for he is a handsome fellow. What 
terms he made with the two women he 
never told us, never even hinted at terms: 
He asked us, however, to ascertain the 
standing and financial status of the pros- 
pective bride’s father. The pater is A 
No. 1 in every respect, with millions at 
his command. 


Meanwhile the challenger appeared on 
the scene. He is a Russian and claims 
to be a general in the Czar’s army. 
Doubtless he offered better terms to the 
matchmaker and the companion. At any 
rate the Marquis found himself out in 
the cold. Unhappily, however, for the 
Russian general, he had been engaged to 
a wealthy American widow, who is a 
strict Catholic and glories in the title of 
Countess, bestowed upon her by His 
Holiness and no doubt at a good price. 
The wedding day had been named. A 
few days before the widow missed from 
her rooms some valuable jewels, charged 
her intended husband as the thief and at 
once broke off the engagement. The 
story found its way into some gossipy 
American newspapers and soon reached 
the ears of the jilted Marquis. Too free 
of tongue, he repeated the gossip to the 
matchmaking Baroness and the young 
lady’s companion. Their own profit was 
now in peril, so the Russian general soon 
heard of it and forthwith challenged his 
rival. 

The seconds of the Russian were an 
old colonel of the Russian army, a thor- 
oly honest man, who like ourself was a 
mere cat’s paw, and a Russian baron, 
with whom we had once crossed the 
Atlantic. Aboard ship he appeared al- 
ways in a spotless white uniform and 
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wearing top boots in which the tradi- 
tional darkey bootblack might clearly see 
his double. He furnished a great deal of 
fun to his fellow passengers, specially to 
the girls and to the men in the smoking 
room. The fourth second, that is, the 
other of our principal, is also a marquis 
and bears the name of one of the illus- 
trious families of the south of France, 
but wrongly spelt, unluckily for his 
claims to a title. The first step was a 
meeting of our principal and us two sec- 
onds. The point discussed was this: 
Should a gentleman fight a duel with 
another who was charged with theft and 
therefore not a gentleman? Of course, he 
should not; it would be infra dig. The 
meeting closed with a call on the bar- 
oness matchmaker. There an hour or so 
passed in gestures galore and much talk- 
ing, wherein was said nothing. When 
parting the baroness begged us to pre- 
vent the duel at all hazards. This re- 


quest we received in silence, for we were 
anxious to see what the affair would be 
like. Then the marquis received a letter 
from the widow with the Papal title, who 


rehearsed in it her opinion of his Russian 
generalship. 

Following these preliminaries came 
the formal meeting of the four seconds. 
There seems to be a point of etiquet in 
dress and make-up. A frock or morn- 
ing coat, tal! hat, gloves, and with or 
without cane was the proper dress for 
these meetings and for the duel itself de 
rigueur. Not up in French fastidiousness 
we wore a straw hat and lounge coat, 
and so were a little off. The meeting 
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lasted nearly two hours. The point that 
the Russsian general had lost caste and 
was no gentleman we insisted upon. 
“We,” that is, our confrére, for we 
ourself kept silent, wondering at all the 
tomfoolery until the Russian baron pro- 
duced the pedigree of the challenger. It 
was in English, typewritten, and several 
years old. It had been wviséd by a Rus- 
sian consul. This document was handed 
to us to be read aloud. His various 
titles, his mariy advancements from a 
lieutenancy to a generalship were re- 
hearsed, but not a word about his com- 
mands and services. At the close we 
were asked what we thought about it. 
We replied that it was well written and 
read well, but in itself carried no proof 
that its statements were true. There- 
upon the Russian colonel asked bluntly 
what was the real trouble. Then our 
confrére rehearsed the story of the stolen 
jewels and the broken engagement, 
which we as well as the old colonel 
heard for the first time. The conclusion 
was that the Russian seconds would 
write to their country for proofs that the 
challenger had no taint, but was a gen- 
tleman, whom another gentleman might 
deliberately shoot at in the Bois du Bou- 
logne. More than a month passed and 
no word! Finally our principal wrote a 
letter to himself and another to the two 
Russian seconds which threw over the 
duel. These two letters our confrére 
copied, then he and I signed them and 
mailed them. Thus ended an affair of 
honor and with it the rather dub‘ous 
honor of being a second. 


Paris, FRANCE. 





The “Zoological Garden of Cranks’’ 


BY L. J. ABBOTT 


AutHor or “Tue History anp Civics oF OKLAHOMA.” 


tour in 1909 he took occasion, 
while giving the people of Ari- 
zona advice as to the manner of Consti- 


[) URING President Taft’s Western 


tution they should build, to term the 


Constitution of Oklahoma “a zoological 
garden of cranks.” Just how a Consti- 


tution could be a zoological garden was 
not made clear, but the expression evi- 
dently exactly fitted the President’s idea 
of Oklahoma’s fundamental law, for a 
few months later, when in New Jersey, 


he again used the identical expression in 
referring to that instrument. 

A few days ago I happened upon Mr. 
Taft’s Oklahoma City speech of August 
25, 1907, in which he, as Secretary of 
War, advised the rejection of Okla- 
homa’s proposed Constitution, and set 
out in detail his objections to it. 

Is it not of interest to note what he 
objected to in this Constitution, and 
what it is Arizona and New Mexico 
must avoid if they wish to meet Execu- 
tive approval ? 

His first and most general criticism of 
the document was its detailed character. 
“IT would reject the Constitution,” said 
the worthy Secretary; “I would vote it 
down, for it is no Constitution at all. 
It is not a Constitution, . . . but a code 
of laws.” In the same paragraph he cen- 
sured the “elaborate detail” of the in- 
strument. 

In this connection it might be ex- 
plained that it is difficult to determine 
just where constitutional enactments 
should end and statutes begin. In Okla- 
homa, by means of the initiative and 
referendum, the Constitution can be 
amended almost as easily as a statute can 
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be passed. The chief difference is that 
the Legislature can repeal statutes, while 
constitutional provisions can only be set 
aside by direct vote of the people. There 
is another reason why the Oklahoma 
Constitution builders went into such 
elaborate detail. The personnel of the 
constitutional convention, so far as abil- 
ity went, was infinitely above that of any 
State Legislature. These men had the 
capacity to enact certain very necessary 
fundamental legislation, and they did it. 
Then it was provided that by means of 
the initiative and referendum it could be 
very easily repealed if found objection- 
able. Is it not more than probable that 
the constitutional conventions of New 
Mexico and Arizona will far outrank 
any Legislature these commonwealths 
are apt to have in a score of years? 
Then if these men can put in force 
wholesome laws why should they not do 
so, in spite of the fact that in other 
States such laws are termed statutes 
rather than constitutional provisions ? 
Mr. Taft’s second point of attack was 
the initiative and referendum. He 
averred that it was an untried and doubt- 
ful experiment. And he especially ob- 
jected to the clause that extended the 
initiative and referendum .to counties, 
municipalities and other governmental 
subdivisions of the State. But this pro- 
vision seems to work fairly well. By 
means of it Oklahoma has more cities 
with the commission form of govern- 
ment than any other State in the Union; 
and recently Eldorado, a small town, 
“referendumed” pool halls out of its cor- 
porate limits when it was found they 
were debauching the youth of the mu- 
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nicipality and an obdurate town council 
refused to act. ; 

Then the Secretary doubted the wis- 
dom of the provision that required cor- 
porations, whether foreign or domestic, 
to submit to State laws and compulsory 
arbitration in order to obtain permission 
to carry on business in the State. The 
wisdom of this enactment would depend 
entirely upon the laws passed. During 
the three years the Constitution has been 
in force there has been considerable strife 
between certain large corporations and 
the corporation commission, but we 
doubt if any disinterested observer 
would say that the people have been in- 
jured by the laws the corporations have 
been compelled to obey. In the sense 
that it may have deterred some men 
from investing money in Oklahoma in 
order to exploit the State’s natural re- 
sources possibly the Secretary was cor- 
rect. But Oklahoma takes the position 
that if capital must do as it pleases to 
come to the State it had best stay away. 

The fourth reason for rejecting the 
Constitution, according to Secretary 


Taft, was because it required a railroad 
to build into a county seat town if it 
came within four miles of it, provided 
a free right of way be furnished the 
road. This, the future President assert- 


ed, offered grave opportunities for 
peculation. Had he been as familiar 
with the methods of Western rail- 
roads as the members of the constitu- 
tional convention, and known of instance 
after instance where a road came into 
the immediate vicinity of a town and re- 
fused to enter it for the express pur- 
pose of compelling the townsmen to 
move onto a town site the company had 
platted, he probably would not have 
seen so much reason for attacking this 
provision. 

The fifth objection had to do with that 
clause of the Constitution which stated 
that foreign corporations would lose 
their right to do business in the State if 
they took their cases to the Federal 
courts. Mr. Taft was of the opinion 
that it would scare capital away from 
the State. Probably this is a useless if 
not injurious stipulation ; apparently it is 
of no effect. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the large railroads go into the 
Federal courts apparently as often as it 
suits their convenience, and none of 
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them have as yet been stopped from do- 
ing business here. 

Mr. Taft’s sixth objection attacked 
the provision which denied the courts 
the right to punish for contempt if said 
contempt was committed out of the pres- 
ence of the court. This was the most se- 
rious fault that he found with the in- 
strument. To it he devoted almost a 
third of a two hours’ speech. Since Sec- 
retary Taft, when a Federal judge, had 
exercised his authority to punish for 
contempt not committed in his presence 
drastically, and more than once, it is not 
surprising that this provision, as he 
termed it, to “weaken the power of the 
courts,” should meet his earnest opposi- 
tion. “The jury,” said he, “will ulti- 
mately come to decide, not whether the 
order was violated, but really to act as a 
court of appeal to decide whether the 
order ought to have been issued.” 

In the three years of the State’s his- 
tory this clause has never been tested. 
But we doubt if even a respectable 
minority could be found to advocate the 
removal of this animal from the State’s 
“zoological garden.” 

The two last objections had to do 
with the number of counties and the 
claim that the instrument contained a 
Democratic gerrymander. Since then | 
two new counties have been established, 
so instead of being too many counties, 
evidently the people who pay the taxes 
thought there were too few. President 
Roosevelt ordered a census to see if the 
State’s legislative districts had been ger- 
rymandered, and the Democrats were 
probably as much surprised as the Re- 
publicans to find that there was none. 

Here is the President’s bill of particu- 
lars against Oklahoma’s fundamental 
law. The electors of the State, just a 
month after he had delivered this ad- 
dress advising them to vote the Consti- 
tution down, accepted it by 107,274 ma- 
jority; a larger majority, in fact, than 
there were votes cast in accordance with 
the Secretary’s wishes. This, some, as- 
sert, was because of Oklahoma’s anxiety 
for Statehood under.any Constitution. 

Since then Maine and Arkansas have 
adopted the initiative .and referendum. 
At Denver ex-President Roosevelt ad- 
vised organic laws for Arizona and New 
Mexico that can be easily amended. The 
nation has passed laws that permit much 
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more stringent regulation of public ser- 
vice corporations. Will these two new 
States have better Constitutions by fol- 
lowing the advice of President Taft, as 
set forth in this indictment of the Okla- 
homa Constitution, or will New Mexico 


and Arizona more nearly measure up to 
present day progress by writing into 
their fundamental law most of the very 
provisions that have led the President to 
assail Oklahoma’s charter as a “zoologi- 
cal garden of cranks”? 


Epmonp, OKLA. 


The Dancer 


BY COLETTA RYAN 


Just a little dancer nodding like a blue bell. 
Such a.pretty prancer bound to be a new belle. 

Like a flurry of soft snow 

In and out you whirling go. 

See the cloud about you trailing, 

Now a mantle, now a veiling— 

Now a whirl of nothing whirring 

Here and there in circles stirring. 

Light as air—a south wind sighing 

Scftly to low music, flying, 

Fading, flashing, disappearing, 

Swiftly, swiftly reappearing— 

Quick as lightning—like a star 

You have vanished. . . . There you are. 


Again with music’s magic step across the stage 
you fly. 
And, oh, with rose and laurel wreath I praise 
you ardently, 
Now your right foot fans the air, 
While the other—Have a care 
Balancing yourself. How well 
In these graces you excel. 
See how quietly you're swaying, 
While the waltz is slowly playing. 
Lost in hazy dreams you’re proving 
Such a sense of stillness moving. 
Oh the visions that enfold you— 
Dreaming, too, I would behold you. 
Why this sudden change of things, 
As you bolt behind the wings? 
In astonishment you leave me. 
Dainty dancer, do not grieve me. 
Well I love your silver trappings, 
Bright scarf waving, and toe tappings 
Of your slippers as they soar 
Over the deserted floor. 
Now you rise to living music. 
Rippling rivers of it fall 
O’er you in the happy hall. 
Rivers rushing, pausing, hushing, 
Quickening, slowing, onward flowing. 
Thru enchanted moods they spring 
Just that you may have your fling. 


You, with wingéd feet, can lead me 
Back to gladness. Lightly read me 
That first joy before the tree 
Tempted man to misery. 

Show the sunshine spreading o’er 
Earth and ocean evermore. 

Bear me to your dazzling hight, 
Back to heaven, home and light. 
Something in your spirit rises, 
Smiling, full of sweet surprises— 


Something rises o’er all grieving. 
Playful one, your gay deceiving 

I will pardon, blessing you, 
Lovingly addressing you; 

Flinging laurel o’er your head— 
Roses at your feet. I’m led 

Here and there with garlands plenty— 
Are you thirty, are you twenty? 
Little care I. All I feel 

Is the truth I’d not conceal; 

That a witch, with wings of grace, 
Calls me from my sleeping place— 
Wakens me to gold good cheer— 
Wafts me upward, bending near, 
Whirling, twirling, swaying lightly, 
Archly smiling, young and spritely, 
Turning, spurning, sporting, courting, 
Now a buttercup—a willow | 
Drooping o’er earth’s velvet pillow. 
Now a sunrise, now a morn, 
Noon and evening. Love, new born, 
Pleasure, hope, caressing art, 
Murmur to your wingéd heart, 
While the fairies of the hill _ 
Ofttimes, when you're very still, 
Tell of some bewitching way 

You can charm us, and yet stay 
Far above old mother earth. — 
Gravely bowing o’er your mirth, 
Nestling to yourself you fly 

O’er the wizard’s forest high, 
Grazing hill tops, white with snow, 
Cloud by cloud, you whirling go, 
Leaving tragedy below— 

Kissing your white hand to woe. 
On you travel to the star, 

Thrilling with the light you are. 
O’er the midnight, o’er the dawn, 
Now I have you—now you're gone. 


Just a little dancer, nodding like a blue bell, 
Such a pretty prancer, bound to be a new belle. 
Oh, bewitched you are, my lass, 

In and out you gaily pass. 

See the cloud about you trailing, 

Now a mantle, now a veiling, 

Now a whirl of nothing whirring 

Here and there in circles stirring, 

Light as air—a south wind sighing 

Softly to low music. Flying, 

Fading, flashing, disappearing, 

Swiftly, swiftly reappearing— 

Quick as lightning in the sky— 

Oh, you’ve vanished. . . . Sprite, good-by! 
Boston, Mass, 

















The Memorial Edition of 
Meredith 


SINCE we last noticed the progress of 
publication of the Memorial Edition of 
the works of George Meredith twelve 
new volumes have been issued* and the 
publishers approach the end of their 
notable undertaking. It is a _note- 
worthy set of books from several points 
of view. In material appointments of 
letterpress, paper, illustrations and bind- 
ing these volumes are handsome by 
reason of their simple dignity; and they 
are not too heavy or too bulky for com- 
fortable reading—a boon none too com- 
monly found in “standard sets” of 
American manufacture. In content they 


are yet more significant, for they pre- 
serve in definitive shape as their author 
himself desired to have them preserved 
the complete works of a master mind 
produced thruout a long lifetime devoted 
to ardent and vigorous intellectual quest 


and filled with many a far excursion and 
brave adventure in the realms of 
thought. 

His own complete works constitute the 
best, indeed the only adequate, memorial 
to such a man, whose writings in prose 
and verse make up one of the noblest 
contributions of the nineteenth century 
to the glorious volume of English litera- 
ture and whose message to his time and 
to posterity has contributed incalculably 
and will long continue to contribute to 
the world’s advance in civilization. Be- 
cause of that brilliant versatility which 
diversified so widely his many books, no 
less in their entertaining, stimulating and 
moving qualities than in the materials 
that went into their making, it really re- 
quires the whole collection of George 
Meredith’s writings to disclose the stead- 
fastness of his purpose, the single-mind- 
edness of his impulse, the great central 





*Vittoria, 2 vols.; The Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond, 2 vols.; Beauchamp’s Career, 2 vols.; The 
Egoist, 2 vols.; Tragic Comedians; Diana of the Cross- 
ways; One of Our Conquerors; Lord Ormont and His 
Aminata: being Volumes -VII to XVIII of the 
Memorial Edition of the Works of George Meredith. 
New York: arles Scribner’s Sons. $2 a volume, 
sold only by subscription. 
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idea of his message. Primarily a philo- 
sophical novelist, a psychologist who em- 
bodied his psychology in poetic rather 
than in scientific form—‘“narrative,” he 
says, “is nothing; it is the mere vehicle 
of philosophy ; the interest is in the idea 
which action serves to illustrate’”—his 
writings teem with new and original 
ideas. For he was never balked by his 
oft-repeated experience of finding that 
“ideas, new born and naked original 
ideas, are acceptable at no time to the 
humanity they visit to help to uplift it 
from the state of the beast.” Yet amid 
this multitude of concepts concerning 
in its multiplicity of phases the develop- 
ment of the human soul, one regnant 
idea, presented in protean form,. domi- 
nates his teaching and philosophy. “All 
right use of life and the one secret of 
life is to pave the ways for the firmer 
footing of those who succeed us.” Ser- 
vice is the purpose of life. And free- 
dom of the mind is the one great essen- 
tial for efficient service. Only as the 
individual is free to think for himself 
and to live his own life, honestly and 
without fear, is he capable of the high- 
est and best service to his fellows. This 
is the standard, not alone of the worth, 
but of the happiness of every human be- 
ing, which the author sets up in all his 
In the final analysis the object of 
all human endeavor must be to “identify 
itself with the Divine purpose, to be 
more and more a conscious vehicle for 
the. expression of that reason which is 
the will of God.” 

In Vittoria, which is a poet’s account 
of the great movement for Italian inde- 
pendence, surpassing even the work of 
the historians of that movement, with its 
great portrait of Mazzini, the dominant 
idea is crystalized in the closing lines of 
the opera which Meredith puts into the 
mouth of his heroine in the great scene 
at La Scala and which embody the creed 
of Young Italy’s chief: 

“Our life is but a little holding, lent 

To do a mighty labor: we are one 


With heaven and the stars when it is spent 
To serve God’s aim: else die we with the sun.” 
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While seldom so concretely exprest 
in easily isolated passages in the other 
novels, this is the ringing, vivifying, in- 
spiring theme of them all. 


st 
Missionary Problems and Policies 


THE recent Missionary Congress at 
Edinburgh, by its representative charac- 
ter, its masterly handling of large ques- 
tions, and the universal interest it 
aroused on the subject, indicates the 
growing importance — religious, social 
and political—that missionary  enter- 
prises have assumed. Whatever attitude 
he may have in regard to policies, the 
man interested in the world forces op- 
erative today cannot afford to be igno- 
rant of the work and aims of this great 
movement, which has made so many and 
promises to make’ more international 
complications, to say nothing of its deep 
religious significance. Both the charac- 


ter and motives of missionary work 
have been more or less modified in re- 
cent years under the stress of internal 
theological change and thru a larger 
knowledge of the non-Christian peoples 


and their religions. Two books just 
published reveal in a striking way the 
scope, ideals and aims, as well as the 
problems and difficulties of the modern 
movement, particularly in its impact 
upon the Oriental civilizations. 
Secretary Speer, in his Duff Lectures 
for 1910, has taken for his theme Chris- 
tianity and the Nations,’ and treated it in 
such a broad and statesmanlike way that 
his book, in spite of its somewhat heavy 
English style, must be regarded as the 
most lucid and masterly discussion of 
the subject that has yet appeated. The 
author contends that the ground of 
Christian missions lies in the very 
nature of things, in the facts of life, and 
in the genius of our religion, and Chris- 
tian civilization can progress only as it 
is true to its own deeper impulses. To 
some it will appear that the writer limits 
too narrowly the aims of missionary 
effort, but we are inclined to think that 
his distinction between the scope of the 





1CHRISTIANITY AND THE Nations. By Robert E. 
Speer, Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
= New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
2 net. 
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Church’s entire work and that of purely 
missionary projects must be maintained. 
He holds that, whatever temporary 
means may be employed, the final goal 
of missionary enterprise is not good 
schools, or hospitals, or social regenera- 
tion, all of which are good by-products 
or aids, but the real aim is the natural- 
ization of Christianity among non-Chris- 
tian races. “Let Christianity,” he would 
say, “be firmly planted and rooted in the 
life of the people, and then the national, 
indigenous churches resulting will lay 
hold of the social, political and religious 
problems peculiar to those races, and so 
contribute their share to the world’s 
progress.” This missionary aim deter- 
mines the favorable attitude of Secre- 


tary Speer toward the encouragement 


of national churches in missionary lands 
free from the ecclesiastical control and 
the consequent burden of the theological 
systems of the Western world. The 
author’s defense of missionaries against 
the charge of being useless disturbers of 
international peace is altogether capable 
and convincing, altho he does not deny 
that political entanglements often arise 
thru the presence and labors of the mis- 
sionaries, and he fully recognizes the 
fact that the final effect of Christianity 
on many existing and _ time-honored 
institutions cannot fail to be destructive. 
Such disturbances are but the growing 
pains of a larger life. On the other 
hand, Secretary Speer regards all true 
missionary propaganda as preparatory 
and effective steps toward sound and 
lasting unity and codperation in both 
the religious and political world, and he 
maintains that for the present the un- 
selfish preaching and living of the mis- 
sionaries are greatly needed as-an offset 
to the greed and injustice so often evi- 
dent in commercial relations, lest these 
should appear to other races as the 
whole soul and substance of Western 
civilization. His book is somewhat over- 
loaded with quotations drawn from 
varied and always reliable sources. In 
the chapter on the non-Christian reli- 
gions there is an occasional note of con- 
servative intolerance, but this could 
hardly be avoided by one who, like Mr. 
Speer, has become familiar with the 
worst as well as the best elements of 
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these religions and has experienced in 
his own efforts the obstacles they pre- 
sent to the introduction of Christianity. 

For a sympathetic interpretation of 
the best there is in the great non-Chris- 
tian religions one may turn with satis- 
faction to the short but valuable book by 
Canon Robinson, which he calls ‘an 
apology for Christian missions.” In 
sound and simple English he presents in 
an intelligible way the highest ideals of 
the other religions, and not only shows 
their likeness in many respects to Chris- 
tianity, but also indicates the avenues 
whereby Christian teachers may most 
easily approach those who have been 
dominated more or less by those ideals. 
In interpreting Christianity’s superior 
message the best in the old religions 
should be used, enlarged and purified, 
and thereby new elements or impulses 
may be added to Christianity itself. In 
seeking to justify modern missionary 
efforts, the author shows that every im- 
portant objection that has been raised 
would have held as validly or even more 
so in the days of the Apostle Paul as at 
the present. 

The writers of both these volumes are 
men eminently fitted by large culture, 
wide: reading and extended experience 
to speak for the coming prospects and 
policies of the missionary movement. 
Their valuable contributions deserve 
careful reading by every one interested 
in missionary work, and many readers 
to whom such enterprises have made but 
slight appeal, and who have given little 
heed to their development, will be sur- 
prised at the broad outlook, the deep 
constructive policies, and the high ideals 
of attainment that characterize the mis- 
sionary leadership and management of 
today. Canon Robinson has summed up 
the most comprehensive program possi- 
ble in his clear but suggestive statement 
of the missionary aim: “The ultimate 
object,” he says, “which the interpreter 
of the Christian faith to non-Christian 
races has in view is to enlarge the area 
and deepen the consciousness of man’s 
communion with God, with man and 
with Nature.” 


2Tue INTERPRETATION OF THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST 
to Non-Curistian Races. An Apology for Christian 
Missions. By Charles H. Robinson, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Ripon, Editorial Secretary of the S. P. G., ete. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40 net. 
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The Housing Problem 


THE congestion of population in mod- 
ern cities presents a crying problem. 
Already New York is approaching the 
5,000,000 mark, and statisticians figure 
to a nicety that this city will contain 30,- 
000,000 inhabitants in another genera- 
tion. The most novel plan for handling 
this great increase of population comes 
from Edgar Chambless in his book en- 
titled Roadtown'—sketching an ideal city 
that chiefly resembles a fantasy of Jules 
Verne. 

Far be it from THE INDEPENDENT’S 
policy to discourage the idealistic plans 
of reformers. Only last May we pub- 
lished an article on “Roadtown:—A 
Multiple Home,” in token of our sym- 
pathy. The author of the article was 
Milo Hastings, an intimate friend of 
Edgar Chambless. The article gave 
a general outline of the novel proj- 
ect and its possible advantages. Road- 
town, in its complete state, will be a 
house a thousand miles long. Its deni- 
zens will number a million people. The 
latest inventions will add to their com. 
fort. Their transportation system will 
be by monorail. All cleaning will be by 
the vacuum system. Heat and cold can 
be turned on at will; disinfecting gas, 
electric light and power can be secured 
by the touch of a button. The author 
contrasts New York City, where 3,000,- 
000 people live without the use of a tele- 
phone, to Roadtown, where even the 
poorest laborer will enjoy, not that alone, 
but also his telegraphone and dictograph. 

To show how the problems of our ex- 
istence are solved by the Roadtown sys- 
tem, let us quote a chapter in its entirety: 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Servant Problem in Roadtown. 

There will be no servant problem in Road- 
town, as there will be no need for servants. 

Had the author claimed a little less, 
we should, perhaps, be more convinced. 
A subject on which a book in itself could 
be written he treats in a paragraph. Mr. 
Chambless will educate the children of 
Roadtown by means of the dictograph, 
and save their eyes from the strain of 
our ordinary school methods. Beds will 
be made by machinery. There will be no 





1Roapvtown. By 


Edgar .Chambless. 
Roadtown Press. 


$1.25. 


New York: 
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rats in Roadtown, no graft, no sweat- 
shops, no child labor, and the lowest 
death rate in the history of the world. 
If Roadtown is realized before the mil- 
lennium, there will be no need whatso- 
ever of the latter event. 


a 


The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt. D., 

F. B. A., and A. R. Waller, M.A. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

As a work of reference we now know 
pretty well the value of The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, of which 
Volume IV has for its subtitle “Prose 
and Poetry, Sir Thomas North to 
Michael Drayton.” And, since there is 
no need of indicating the general charac- 
ter of the work, and since we shall in the 
future have occasion to name it and to 
use it as a repository, it is our pleasant 
privilege, for the moment, to consider 
specially those portions which seem to us 
most pleasant reading. Chapter I is one 
such portion, for there Mr. Charles 


Whibley, of Jesus College, writes of the 
translators : 


“North and his colleagues were inspired by 


a love of adventure. They resembled the pio- 
neers of our empire also in a splendid lack of 
scruple. As the early travelers cheerfully 
seized upon the treasure of others, painfully 
acquired, and turned to their own profit the 
discoveries of Spanish and Portuguese, so the 
translators cared not by what intermediary 
they approached the Greek and Latin texts. 
... The result of this careless method is that 
the translations of Elizabeth’s age (in prose, 
at any rate) are unsoiled by pedantry. They 
do not smell of the lamp. ... They call up a 
vision of space and courage and open air.” 


Mr. Whibley’s chapter is fairly repre- 
sented by this passage. We find it not 
wanting in scholarship, as compared, for 
example, with that of Professor Cook 
on the “Authorized Version and Its In- 
fluence,” but vastly lacking in dreariness. 
It does more than cite the names and 
quote the requisite passages; it evokes 
an image of the entire process by which 
Elizabethan England reached out and en- 
riched her literature: 

“North has contrived by a touch here and 
there to give a picturesqueness to the scene 
which neither the French nor the Greek war- 
rants.” 

North’s Plutarch is under discussion : 


“For instance, “They of the house spying 
him’ introduces a new image. Ceulx de la 
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maison is in Amyot’s version, and corresponds 
to oi xara thv otxiav. But the spying is 
North's own legitimate invention.” 
But the enthusiasts of the times this 
fourth volume of the Cambridge History 
tells of were zealous, not in the discovery 
and possession of literature alone, but 
also in the seeing and mapping of cape 
and bay, ; 
“haven, creke or pere, ryver or confluence of 
ryvers, breches, washes, lakes, meres, fenny 
waters, mountaynes, valleys, mores, nethes, for- 
estes, woodes, cyties, burges, castels, princy- 
pall manor places, monasteryes, and colleges.” © 
Among the. most entertaining chapters 
here are those upon the “Literature of 
the Sea” and “Seafaring and Travel,” by 
Commander C. N. Robinson, R. N., and 
John Leyland. Southwell, Daniel, Cam- 
pion, Drayton, Donne and Burton are 
among the writers treated at greater or 
less length in the present volume. The 
“Song Books and Miscellanies,” the 
“Pulpit,” the “Beginnings of English 
Philosophy,” “Early Writings on Politics 
and Economics,’ “Character Writing 
and the Essay,” “Writers on Country 
Pursuits,” the “Book Trade” and the 
“Foundation of Libraries” all have their 
chapters, for the most part adequate. 
There is also the equipment of critical 
apparatus to which we have referred in 
noticing earlier volumes. 
& 

Autobiography of Allen Jay. Philadelphia: 

John C. Winston Co. $1.50. 

The London Times has recently been 
printing letters to the editor, under the 
title “Links with the Past,” from people 
who furnish instances of four or five 
lives spanning a couple of centuries or 
more. A remarkable instance of such 
links with the past is given by Allen Jay 
in the opening pages of his autobiog- 
raphy. “I was born,” he writes, “the 
year before my great-great-grandfather, 
Paul Macy, died; and according to my 
mother had the honor of being held in 
his arms in my first year. It is now 
three hundred years since-the birth of 
my distinguished ancestor, Thomas 
Macy, and the following four lives cover 
these three hundred years, with an over- 
lapping of eighteen years: Thomas 
Macy, 1608-1682; his grandson, John 
Macy, 1675-1751; great - great - grand- 
father, Paul Macy, 1740-1832, and my- 
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self, Allen Jay,’—1831-1910. Allen Jay 
was a prominent member of the Society 
of Friends, and tho born with a hare lip 
and a cleft palate, and never free from 
a defect in speech which would have 
daunted any but the most courageous, 
he became one of its. best beloved and 
most effective preachers. He traveled 
widely-oyer the United States, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and on the Conti- 
nent, and his autobiography, written 
with a directness and simplicity worthy 
of his Quaker origin, is the most com- 
plete available history of the Friends in 
the United States. Particular interest 
attaches to his story of the Friends in 
North Carolina during and after the 
Civil War, and of their emigration to 
the Northwest when the ravages of war 
had made life in North Carolina almost 
impossible. While in the North the 
scruples of the Quakers were usually 
respected, in the South no excuse was 
accepted, and the Friends whose princi- 
ples would not permit them to enlist 
fled from home and either made their 
way thru the lines to the North, or 
“bushwhacked” in caves and_ hollow 
trees. During the Civil War, Allen 
Jay was living in Indiana, whither he 
had gone from Ohio, his native State. 
His educational and pastoral work took 
him later to North Carolina, and for 
many years he was interested in the 
work of Earlham College. The writer 
here describes the efforts of Friends to 
advance education in the Southern 
States, efforts which culminated in the 
founding of that institution. While Allen 
Jay was visiting John Bright at Roch- 
dale, his host received a letter from 
Whittier containing a pressing invitation 
to the United States. 

“If thee will come,” wrote Whittier, “we 
will give thee the greatest ovation that any 
Englishman ever had.” “When he had read 
that,” continues Allen Jay, “he turned to me 
and said, “That is just the reason I don’t go. 
I would rather go to America than any other 
place I know of, and a few years ago I told 
some of my friends that I had decided to 
make a visit to the United States. The news- 
papers reported this, and in a few days I got 
cablegrams from the leading hotels in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and 
Washington, each telling me that I could have 
all the room I wanted when I reached their 
city. Then a cablegram came from the Pull- 
man Car Company telling me there would be 
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a train waiting for me with parlor and dining 
cars to take me wherever I wanted to go free 
of charge. Then came a message from the 
President of the United States saying that I 
must be the nation’s guest and make my home 
at the Capital. I saw at once that they were 
going to make a hero of me and that they 
would kill me, so I had to give it up.’” 
It seems a pity that Americans never 
had the opportunity of showing their 
gratitude to John Bright for his cham- 
pionship of the Northern cause; but it is 
well to have it on record that at the first 
hint of an opportunity there was no lack 
of readiness to seize it. 
od 

A Life for a Life. By Robert Herrick. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

$1.50. 

Mr. Herrick should have studied the 
latest cut of fiction before he published 
A Life for a Life. No author who has 
as his chief asset up-to-dateness can 
afford to rest upon his tinsel laurels and 
write behind the times. The public has 
had a surfeit of hue-and-cry fiction. So 
long as it was new and enlightening it 
was dramatic and interesting. But not 
even Mr. Herrick’s genius can drag it 
now from the tomb of monotony. This 
is the story of a country boy who comes 
to the city in search of success. The 
city, we are led to believe, is San Fran- 
cisco, tho the author’s presentation of 
people and scenes is so symbolic we hesi- 
tate to fix them within the bounds of a 
material locality. The boy comes under 
the influence of a man whom the author 
capitalizes with mystery and calls “The 
Anarch.” This lurid character under- 
takes to point out to the newcomer the 
transgressions of success and wealth in 
their relation to society, but in spite of 
his warnings the hero proceeds to ac- 
quire both. Finally, however, the tute- 
lage of the Anarch bears fruit and the 
young man surrenders wealth, position 
and love for what he considers to be the 
summum bonum of society. The climax 
of the story comes when the city is prac- 
tically destroyed by earthquake and fire. 
The Anarch meets his death in a ghastly 
frenzy of rage at his father, one of the 
city’s wealthy vultures, who is seeking 
to escape from the devastation. The 
young socialist meets his death endeav- 
oring to save the life of a fallen woman. 
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Literary Notes 


....Some time since Mr. W. Montgomery 
undertook the translation of Pfleiderer’s “Ur- 
christentum” for the Theological Translation 
Library, and the second volume now appears 
under the title Primitive Christianity (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The subjects 
treated in this volume are the Synoptic Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles. The work 
has passed through several editions in Ger- 
many, where it is recognized as a high author- 
ity, and represents advanced critical opinion. 

....Prof. Lewis B. Paton’s Jerusalem in 
Bible Times finds acceptance as a clear, con- 
‘cise handbook of the results of archeological 
investigations on the site of ancient Jerusalem 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
$1 net). The treatment is historical, not 
topographical. Each period is treated in a 
-separate chapter, and the trustworthy in- 
formation that has come to light from the 
monuments of the several periods is set forth 
with scholarly modesty. The work is well il- 
lustrated, and possesses value for all Bible 
students and tourists. 


....50me months ago we noted the publica- 
tion of several volumes of A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, the 
monumental work under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Commons and other learned economists, 
prepared under the auspices of the American 
Bureau of Industrial Research, with the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Institution (Cleve- 
land: Arthur H. Clark Co.). We now wel- 
come volumes seven and eight of this history, 
which we reserve for exhaustive review upon 
its completion. The present volumes are given 
up to the Labor Movement, 1840-1860, “se- 
lected, collated and edited by John R. Com- 
* mons, A. M.” 


....A good woman who once listened to a 
lecture by Doctor Briggs on the “Canon of 
Holy Scripture” without receiving very much 
intelligence ‘on the subject remarked at its 
close that she did not know there was any 
cannons in Bible times. Professor Vedder 
has found a title which forbids any such mis- 
understanding in Our New Testament: How 
Did We Get It? (Philadelphia: The Griffith 
& Rowland Press). He discusses in a popu- 
lar manner, yet with sufficient scholarship, the 
origin of a collection of sacred books in the 
Christian Church, and the gradual growth of 
the New Testament as we have it today. His 
position is moderately conservative. 


....The coming spring, Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons are to bring out The Letters of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton; an Epistolary Auto- 
biography. The work will be edited by 
Theodore Stanton and Mrs. Stanton Blatch. 
The editors would be glad to receive copies 
or the originals of any of Mrs. Stanton’s let- 
ters, which could be addressed to Mr. Theo- 
dore Stanton, Rue Raynouard, Paris. Besides 
Mrs. Stanton’s own letters, extracts will be 

iven from many letters to her, written by 
arrison, Oliver Johnson, Lucy Stone, Susan 
B. Anthony, John Swinton, Lucretia Mott, 
Gerrit Smith, Charles Sumner, Robert Dale 
Owen and many other American reformers. 
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Pebbles 


“WHEN are you going on your vacation?” 

“I don’t know.. I’ve got to wait until the 
neighbors get through using my suit case.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Maup—Tom had me talk into a phonograph, 
so he can hear my voice while I’m away. 

Clara—How lovely! And he can stop the 
machine !—Puck. 


Tue editor was dying, says an~ exchange, 
but when the doctor bent over, placed his ear 
on his breast, and said: “Poor man! circula- 
tion almost gone!” the dying editor sat up and 
shouted: “You're a liar; we have the largest 
circulation in the country.”—Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 


A PATRONIZING young lord was seated oppo- 
site the late James McNeill, Whistler at dinner 
one evening. During a lull in the conversa- 
tion he adjusted his monocle and leaned for- 
ward toward the artist. 

“Aw, y’ know, Mr. Whistler, “he drawled, 
“I pahssed your house this mawning.” 

“Thank you,” said Whistler, quietly. “Thank 
you very much.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, especially those of a per- 
sonal nature, are not always characterized by 
a sense of proportion. One recently printed 
in the. Manchester Guardian reads as follows: 

“Willie, run to your distracted wife and 
frantic children. Do you want to hear of 
your old mother’s suicide? You will if you do 
not let us know where you are. 
send back your father’s colored meerschaum.” 


“Loox out, Hi,” shouted the farmer’s wife, 
as the big balloon soared over the farm, with 
the trailing anchor. “Them thar arynaughts 
will hook yeou up like a fish if yeou don’t 
watch out.” 

“Gosh, Mandy!” gasped the old farmer, as 
he dropped his rake. Yeou don’t think they'd 
try to do sech a thing purposely, do yeou?” 

“Wouldn’t trust them, Hi. That tall chap 
looking down here with the spyglass is one 
of them thar Indiana writer folks, and he’s 
working on a book called ‘The Uplifting of 
the Farmer.’ Reckon yeou better keep yeour 
eye on that anchor.”—Chicago News. 


MICHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN. 

Hay fever’s home, I sing to thee, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

Thy ragweed crop I[ hate to see, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

From August fifteenth, when we start, 

Until a hard frost bids us part, 

My nose is red, my eyeballs smart, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 


With handkerchief flung to the breeze, 
Michigan, ym Michigan, 

Our password is an awful sneeze, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 

By pollen that’s from ragweed blown 

We speak in accents not our own, _ 

And wheeze—and curse, in undertone, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 


R. M. K, in The Little Stick (Detroit). 
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_ The Evolution of Public Opinion 


TuERE has been no better time than 
this to watch the rise and the develop- 
ment of public opinion. The collective 
thinking of the American people is pro- 
ceeding on a large scale and at an ac- 
celerating rate. In substance and in 
method it is exhibiting new features 
worth looking at. 

The movement began when Mr. Roose- 
velt in the Presidential office said and did 
things that focussed the attention of the 
country upon measures which he was 
pleased to call his “policies.” Only once 
before, during the Civil War, had so 
many persons been thinking at the same 
time upon the same topics. The dramatic 
intensity of that struggle created too 
great a volume of overwrought emotion 
to permit the collective thinking to grow 
to its full proportions, or to attain the ut- 
most possible intellectual clarity. 

The subjects upon which the people 
are thinking now awaken strong feeling, 
but it is nothing compared with the pas- 
sions enkindled by war. On the whole 
it is real thinking that is now the dom- 
inant factor in the collective mental ac- 
tivity. In a literal sense the people are 
making up their minds. On a scale 


never before witnessed they are looking 
into economic, social; legal and political 
problems of the first magnitude. They 
are revising their inherited or thought- 
lessly assumed opinions, and are creat- 
ing for themselves a social philosophy 
which in the course of time they will 
frame into a platform and a policy. 

On every hand the politicians are be- 
traying an uneasy consciousness of what 
is going on. Old time leaders frankly 
admit that they do not lead, and that the 
multitude has gotten out of their hand. 
The newer leaders are obviously strug- 
gling desperately to keep ahead of the 
onsweeping current. They feel that it is 
lifting and bearing them along, and that 
only apparently are they in advance. 

In no way is this interesting fact more 
conspicuously manifested than in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own intellectual gyrations, 
and public utterances. Insurgency has 
already gone bevond his propositions, 
and he is striking out wildly in a dozen 
directions at once, in an experimental at- 
tempt to gain and keep an obvious lead. 

The substance of the new judgments 
is fairly clear, and it is becoming every 
day more definite. It is the conviction 
that the people of the United States must 
and can organize their collective power 
thru political arrangements and policies, 
not only for the control of legislation and 
administration in the familiar sense of 
the words, but also for some better or- 
dering of the every day life of the mul- 
titude and a better achievement of the 
common welfare. It includes a strong 
sense of the worthlessness of hard and 
fast rules, and a realization that a mighty 
and still growing people must have free- 
dom to act effectively under new and 
sometimes unforeseen conditions. It is 
distrustful of the value of strict consti- 
tutional limitations, and it is disposed to 
insist that constitutions, made for the 
people, must be alterable by the people. 

So positive a body of progressive opin- . 
ion must inevitably provoke reaction, and 
with the new radicalism we shall cer- 
tainly see the rise of a new conservatism. 
Vested interests have always found their 
protection in a strict and technical legal- 
ity, including a narrow and _ technical 
construction of constitutional limitations. 
It is plain that they are preparing to fight 
vigorously for the old order along the 
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lines of a sacred constitutionalism, local 
liberty and State rights. 

All this is a happy and wholesome 
state of affairs. For too long the intel- 
lectual pools have been stagnant and 
slimy. Corruption breeds in such foul 
places. The new struggle between real 
principles and real issues will serve 
mightily to cleanse the political life. of 
the nation, and to put new vigor into the 
blood. , 

Radicals and. conservatives will be 
partly in the right and partly in the 
wrong. The radicals will go too far in 
their willingness to make ends justify 
means. The conservatives will go too 
far in their determination to exalt the 
means above the ends. The one thing 
that we can count upon with certainty 
and rejoice over without stint is the as- 
surance, which is now complete, that we 
shall not have in America any such mon- 
strosity as a one-man democracy of the 
Roman imperial, or the French, or the 
German imperial type. The people are 
awake. They are doing their own lead- 
ing. They are thinking for themselves, 
and thinking collectively. We are be- 
ginning, at last, to have a public opinion. 


st 
Stealing from the Government 


WE do not refer to the land and tim- 
ber thieves, franchise grabbers, fraudu- 
lent contractors and municipal boodlers, 
but to the army of American citizens now 
returning to their native land with the 
intent to cheat it of its rightful dues. 
We have been in political caucuses and 
legislative lobbies in various States and 
cities, but we have never found there such 
a stifling atmosphere of corruption as 
pervades the first class salon of a trans- 
atlantic steamer, such a cynical disregard 
for the laws of the land and unblushing 
display of the lack of moral principle. 
The steerage passengers, commonly al- 
luded to as “the scum of Europe” by 
those who look down at them from the 
upper deck, seem like quite decent and 
law-loyal citizens in comparison. They 
at the most are only going to smuggle 
themselves in, and even then the country 
of their adoption may not be the loser 
by it. 
~ Religion has its hypocrites, but they are 
few and high-minded compared with the 
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hypocrites of patriotism. It is a pretty 
sight at the captain’s dinner to see the 
passengers all rise when the band plays 
the national anthem and flourish the little 
American flags that decorate the ice 
cream, but it makes one sick to think 
what proportion of those who take part 
in this patriotic ritual have filed with the 
head steward a fraudulent declaration of 
what they owe the Government they are 
cheering. And the next morning how 
enthusiastically the ladies on the prom- 
enade deck wave their handkerchiefs at 
the great green goddess in the harbor, 
taking care, however, not to raise their 
arms too high lest something should give 
way internally and let slip Irish lace, 
Swiss embroideries or Paris gloves from 
the double lining. 

This is almost the only department of 
criminality in which women rival or excel 
the men. The professional smugglers 
are mostly men or women in the employ 
of men, but the amateur smugglers are 
mostly women and our Government loses 
more thru the amateurs than the profes- 
sionals. It may be that the women suc- 
cumb to temptation the more readily be- 
cause they have greater opportunities of 
concealment. Skirts, indeed, have 
shrunk, but as tho to compensate head- 
gear has expanded and our custom house 
officers this fall have found rich treasure 
in their raids on mushroom hats. Why 
the sex which is generally law-abiding 
should be delinquent in this particular is 
a question that professors of criminal 
psychology have not yet been*able to set- 
tle. Women who would send two cents 
to the conscience fund at Washington if 
they found that they had inadvertently 
used a second-hand stamp or who would 
hunt up the conductor on leaving the 
street car and get him into trouble with 
the inspector by handing him a nickel 
rather than deprive a hated corporation 
of its lawful tribute, will plan for months 
in advance how to rob the country they 
profess to love. 

It has been argued in their behalf that 
women do not feel themselves amenable 
to the law, and indced delight in evading 
it because they have no responsibility for 
the law since they had no hand in the 
making of it. This, however, would ap- 
ply as well to all the laws, except those 
of four States, and does not account for 
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the common propensity to violate this 
particular one. We should like to be- 
lieve that an ardent desire for the suf- 
frage is as prevalent among the disfran- 
chised sex as their propensity for smug- 
gling, but we fear it is not so. 

Another current apology for smug- 
gling is free trade principles. It is urged 
that women thru their keen ethical in- 
tuition perceive at once the inherent 
viciousness of the tariff system and act 
accordingly, altho men, limited to the 
employment of the reasoning faculty, 
have not reached that conclusion. The 
progenitor of the race of free-traders, 
Adam Smith, suggests this excuse when 
he says of the smuggler of his day, hard- 
ly distinguishable from a pirate, that he. 
“would have been in every respect an 
excellent citizen had not the laws of his 
country made that a crime which nature 
never meant to be so.” It is, however. 
impossible to say what proportion of our 
statutes would be invalidated by the ap- 
plication of this principle, and it is at any 
rate not permissible to leave it to each 
individual to determine which of them 
are in accordaie with nature’s intention 
and therefore to be obeyed by him. We 
have a certain respect for cases of con- 
science like the Doukhobors, who go to 
Siberia rather than do military service, 
for the Nonconformists who let their 
household goods be sold at auction 
rather than pay for the support of the 
Church of England schools, and for the 
abolitionists of the last generation who 
harbored rainaway negroes in spite of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, altho we realize that 
such disregard of the will of the majority 
is dangerous to the social organism. But 
the men and women who attempt to de- 
fraud the Government out of sums rang- 
ing from’ten dollars to ten thousand, ac- 
cording to their several abilities, are not 
all fanatical free-traders. They do not 
seem to be acting in accordance with the 
dictates of their consciences, but against 
their consciences if they have any. Many 
of them are protectionists in principle 
altho free-traders in practice. Our vig- 
ilant customs inspectors have recently 
found ladies richly laden with unde- 
clared goods which they had purchased 
in Europe with money made by their 
husbands in protected industries. The 
Sugar Trust, which owes all its power 


to the tariff, has robbed the Government 
of millions of dollars in duties by means 
of wires in the dock scales. If smug- 
gling were confined to free-traders the 
United States Treasury would be better 
filled. 

Since the United States levies no 
direct taxes this is the only opportunity 
the ordinary citizen has to cheat his 
country unless he sets up a moonshine 
still. So he is apt to take advantage of 
it. Besides there is the Gch of the 
game, the double delight of risk and re- 
ward, the pitting of brain against brain, 
the outwitting of experience by original- 
ity, which forms the theme of the most 
popular stories of the day, the dramas of 
mystery, crime and intrigue. The glee 
with which successful schemes to de- 
fraud the Government are narrated 
shows what an important incentive to 
smuggling this is. Tourists circles in 
Europe this summer have been enthu- 
siastic in their applause of the lady who 
told how she had put her $20,000 pearls 
on the neck of her negro nursegirl when 
they landed. The custom house officia!s 
naturally supposed them to be false, so 
the shrewd lady got them in free and 
“without the telling of a single lie” as 
she triumphantly concluded, apparently 
unaware that there might be another 
clause in the Ten Commandments appli- 
cable to the case. 

a 


Political A frites 


An afrite, fearful, horrible, enor- 
mous, has burst out of a copper can, 
which D. Cady Eaton, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Art History at Yale University, 
has fished out of the political sea, and 
he has written up the phantom and ad- 
drest it to the Democratic party of Con- 
necticut. This is the terror he has seen: 
“A new secession, not handicapped this 
time by slavery, may be the only way for 
the people to regain their liberties and 
terminate the rule of graft.” The peo- 
ple, he says, are tired of centralization 
and imperialism and “the disruption of 
tre Union into independent republics is 
conceivable, possible, and is to be feared 
if there be not great changes in Wash- 
ington.” 

Indeed and indeed! “Secession,” 
“disruption”—we are glad he no longer 
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teaches history in Yale University; not 
that any young student would believe 
him, but because it is not decorous to 
have an active professor laughed at. He 
had better juggle the afrite back into 
the copper can and screw the cover 
down tight and throw it into the sea. 
Another seer of dolorous visions is 
Charles H. Young, who was a few years 
ago president of the Republican Club in 
this city, but who has seen the mon- 
strous wings of the Rooseveltian roc 
darkening the land. He leaves the club 
in terror, not willing to be responsible for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election as President in 
1912; for, says he, “if that man becomes 
President again, we'll never get him out 
of the White House”; for, says our 


visioned hunter of horrors, he is “the. 


most dangerous man in the history of 
the republic, the greatest menace to lib- 
erty, the most alarming figure who has 
arisen in politics since Waterloo.” 

It is amazing and sadly amusing that 
such monstrous fantasies should distort 
the vision of men who in their sane days 
have looked with clear sight at the cur- 
rent of history. There is absolutely no 
afrite escaped from the can. No por- 
tentous roc has flown hither from the 
hunting fields of Africa. The visions 
are all internal, the product of disor- 
dered brains. 

And yet we hear just this kind of talk 
in the shivering, trembling accents of 
self-excited men. To overturn this re- 
public, to seize, like Czsar, the throne, 
is as impossible as it would be to reverse 
the revolutions of the planets. To say 
such stuff is criminal, where it does not 
indicate a loss of one’s wits. We have 
passed the day of Aaron Burr and 
Blennerhassett, and their scheme never 
could succeed. 

The terror is of centralization and the 
loss of State rights. The talk about it is 
mostly fictitious and hardly deceives 
those that utter it. It is taken up by 
Democrats because they are out of office 
and must have a slogan; and they echo 
it from the cry of Republican corporate 
wealth that fears national restraint, but 
can manage State legislatures. South- 
ern Democrats do not fear centralization 
when it comes to yellow fever. This is 
a different country, with its ninety mil- 
lions and its interlaced, interstate com- 
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munications, from what it was when the 
Constitution was adopted. If with new 
necessities new light breaks out of the 
Constitution, we need not. fear so long 
as we have a Supreme Court to interpret 
an organic law. To affect dread of cen- 
tralization is to distrust and dishonor the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
worse than any language ever uttered by 
Mr. Roosevelt; and this fact we com- 
mend to the attention of certain learned 
candidates for the Governorship of im- 
portant States. 
ss 


The Country School 


Tue problem of*the country school is 
suggested by the article in a recent issue 
by President Brown, of the New York 
Central, and by other railroads that are 
promising to venture in the same line. 
For some time it has been understood 
that our rural school was not working 
to make better farmers of the farmers’ 
boys. They have been taught for the 
distinct end of mental culture and men- 
tal accumulations of knowledge, entirely 
apart from the application of that 
knowledge to agriculture. 

We are prepared now to assert that 
farming should be the aim and end of 
education in rural schools, and that some- 
thing of this sort should be injected even 
into our city schools. We do not mean 
that the children should be taught solely 
the art of cultivating plants. Rural 
schools should be broadened and not 
narrowed. It will not broaden them to 
teach how to spray apple trees and how 
to grow beets, unless with this you give 
to the pupils a knowledge of language 
and mankind. We must put the tools 
together, that is the mind tools and the 
hand tools. God knew how té make a 
man when he put a hand on each side of 
him and a head on top. These factors 
ntust work together, and should be edu- 
cated together. Agriculture is the one 
industry that has close relations with all 
the sciences. In broadening our rural 
schools therefore we must bring in 
botany, geology, entomology and land- 
scape gardening. A first class training 
will add a graceful and easy use of the 
English tongue. This will involve a 
knowledge of English literature and 
English history. 
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It follows straightway that the modern 
education demands a new sort of school- 
house for the country. It is by no means 
enough that we unite a half dozen dis- 
tricts, and put up an expensive building, 
on a street front—especially if this build- 
ing is an imitation of a city schoolhouse; 
two or three stories high, without shop, 
laboratory, or garden. We have land 
enough everywhere among our farms, so 
that every room of the school building 
for instruction may be on the ground 
floor, with light let in joyously and 
abundantly. A second story may give a 
public hall. Fine art is well enough, but 
a finished landscape art out-of doors is 
even more important. The young people 
under training should not leave the 
beautiful when they leave the building. 

In other words, every country school 
building should be in the middle of half 
a dozen acres, laid out as garden, or- 
chard and lawns. Half of the educa- 
tion of the children should be out of 
doors. Instead of the sign, Keep off the 
grass, every child should have his own 
plot, and be taught to apply in the soil 
the information which he acquires from 


his books and teachers. In this way you 
get a wholesome education that bears 
for our social welfare as well as for the 


individual welfare of the pupils. Each 
one of these is learning not only to take 
care of himself after graduation, but to 
add to productive results. 

The rural school, of: course, should be 
a town school; the old district schools 
were never intended for anything but 
makeshifts, during the pioneering era. 
They hung on altogether too long. The 
Anglo-Saxon unit is the town unit, and 
it is the best thing ever devised for 
either state or church or school. In this 
town or township the school should be- 
come the center of influence. In many 
of our towns rational economy would 
combine schoolhouse and church. When 
this combination comes about, the super- 
intendent will become the most influ- 
ential authority in community life. It 
will displace the saloon and the pool- 
room and all other gathering places. 
When our school forces are rightly di- 
rected it will bring the old and the young 
into a close co-operation with the school ; 
not the schoolhouse, bit the school farm 
as the center. 
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It follows also that we must have a 
new sort of teacher. The whole entour- 
age has got to be made over. Our nor- 
mal schools must send us persons trained 
to a delicate and intimate acquaintance 
with Nature. Inspired themselves, they 
will inspire the pupils to that sort of 
apprehension which makes of them the 
most practical people, and at the same 
time poets. They must come to us with 
sufficient knowledge of life and growth 
—in other words, of the evolution that 
is going on about them, to enable them 
to unlock the doors for the boys and the 
girls that are entrusted to them. In this 
way only can we secure that sort of 
rural education that fits our young peo- 
ple for progressive farm life. The key 
to the situation is right at this point, 
teachers trained for the sort of training 
that we need. 

It follows once more that we must 
have a new sort of rural life; a new 
home and a new farm and a new agri- 
culture. When we get the right sort of 
teaching and the right sort of inspiring, 
for these things ought always to go to- 
gether, the study of Nature and farm 
work will be coincident. Instead of 
rural life being drudgery it will be full 
of enterprise, intellectual energy and in- 
terest. It will be a humanizing work. 
There is no other occupation that any- 
where compares with agriculture, pro- 
vided it be real culture. Our difficulty 
all along has not been so much with the 
old-fashioned farmer as with the fact 
that the young farmers, or those who 
ought to have been farmers, have been 
filled with aspirations for getting away 
from the land, and going into what is 
conceitedly termed “business.” We hold 
that there is no business on earth more 
complex, more full of emprise than 
farming. It involves a full knowledge 
of creating, or producing, of economiz- 
ing and of marketing. The man will 
surely fail at farming in these days who 
is not well up to the age. 

The age is calling loudly and impera- 
tively upon the farmer; we must have 
the production and the productive power 
of the United States rapidly increased, 
much more rapidly than they have been, 
in order to keep pace with increasing 
population, and to keep our export sur- 
plus up to a high mark. You may settle 
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the high price investigation as you 
please ; you can lay the prices that so far 
overtop salaries and wages to any of 
half a dozen causes, or to all of them 
combined; it stands clear that when the 
productions of the country are sufficient 
to crowd the market, prices will find a 
rational level—that is, unless they are 
inflated by arrogant legislation. What 
we want is a better educated farmer, 
and the land brought up to its highest 
capacity. We have not come anywhere 
near this high land mark, and we never 
shall do it until the country school stands 
behind the movement. 


a 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Tariff Views 


REPLYING, in Atlanta, to inquiries 
about his attitude toward the recent re- 
vision of the tariff and the tariff plank of 
the New York Republican Convention’s 
platform, Mr. Roosevelt said, on the 8th 
inst., that he must be judged, so far as 


that plank was concerned, only by what he ° 


had said in his speech from the chair. “In 
my speech as temporary chairman,” he 
added, “I was careful to put my position 
as accurately as accurately used language 
could put it.” 

We showed last week that what he said 
in the convention about that revision of 
duties which is called the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff was nothing. He avoided the sub- 
ject as carefully as accurately used lan- 
guage would permit. On two or three 
occasions, however, last week, after leav- 
ing Atlanta, he spoke on the tariff, but 
the reports of his speeches do not show 
that his opinion of the Payne-Aldrich re- 
vision was expressed with that clearness 
and emphasis which commonly charac- 
terize his public utterances. Indeed, we 
do not see that it was expressed at all, 
unless it may be found in his hearty com- 
mendation of Senator Beveridge, who 
voted against the tariff bill, and in his 
disapproval of the legislative method 
heretofore used in all revisions. 

At St. Louis he said that the Repub- 
lican party was united in support of the 
doctrine of protection, as set forth in the 
national platform; that he believed a 
great majority of the American people 
would vote for such protection in prefer- 
ence to free trade or a tariff for revenue 
only, and that the methods heretofore 
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used in making tariffs were ‘‘ineffective 
in correctly and justly applying the pro- 
tective principle” as it was defined in the 
platform. He thought there should be 
a Fariff Commission of amply equipped 
and impartial experts, to make investiga- 
tions which would enable Congress to 
apply this principle correctly; that each 
schedule should be “revised by itself,” 
with regard only to “the justice of that 
particular case,” and that “some Govern- 
ment body” should be required “‘to see 
that the laborer gets his full share of the 
benefit.” It may be that he would have 
this duty performed by a commission em- 
powered to fix wages. If “such a policy” 
should be “enacted into law.” we should, 
in his opinion, have an ideal situation. 
Our industries would be justly protected, 
the workingman would get his share, log 
rolling and favoritism would be elimi- 
nated, and the duties imposed would ex- 
actly represent the difference between 
the cost of production here and the cost 
of production abroad: We notice that in 
his remarks on this subject Mr. Roose- 
velt has not taken into account the full 
allowance of the national tariff plank, 
which adds to the difference in produc- 
tion costs “a reasonable profit to Ameri- 
can industries.” Congress and the Com- 
mission might be able to reach an agree- 


.ment as to the percentage which should 


measure that profit. 

Mr. Roosevelt most heartily com- 
mended Senator Beveridge (who voted 
against the tariff bill) as a legislator of 
courage, honesty and common sense, who 
had resolutely refused to ally himself 
with corrupt interests. . He commended 
in a general way (specifically, however, 
in some instances) all of the Senator’s 
legislative acts. It seems to us that he 
must have had in mind the Senator’s tar- 
iff vote when he said that Mr. Beveridge 
had not “split from his party” but had 
“merely stood by the bulk of it”; that he 
had done what the mass of the people de- 
sired, and that before the next Presiden- 
tial election the party’s platform would 
be “fairly and squarely the platform on 
which the Senator now stands.” The 
record of the Senator’s course warrants 
no other inference. But if Mr. Roose- 
velt intended thus to denounce the 
Payne-Aldrich revision indirectly, why 
does he not also do it directly and em- 
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phatically? Is it because he recently de- 
clared that the new tariff is better than 
the old one? Is it because he feels com- 
mitted to the support of the tariff plank 
of the New York Republican Conven- 
tion, which he did not oppose, for which 
he voted, and which might have been 
written by Senator Aldrich himself? 
Mr. Roosevelt said at St. Louis that 
the surest way to prevent an agreement 
for the enactment of his ideal revision 
policy would be “to indulge in useless 
recrimination about the past.” This will 
not prevent a very large number of voters 
from expressing their indignation at the 
polls next month. We do not think the ex- 
President realizes how bitter and endur- 
ing is the resentment caused by that tar- 
iff revision, or how important the tariff 
issue is in this campaign. If he had been 
in this country during the closing weeks 
of the debate in Congress and in the fol- 
lowing six months he would know more 
about it. His long absence should not be 
forgotten by many who respect and ad- 
mire him but who find his tariff course 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. Unless 
all signs are misleading, the results of 
the coming Congressional and other elec- 
tions will convince him that what is said 
to be his present estimate of the force 
and prominence of the tariff revision 
issue was not carefully and wisely made. 


ad 
The Religious Conventions 


THE Protestant Episcopal Convention 
has a great deal of authority over a great 
many things, and the Congregationai 
National Council has none at all; and 
vet we do not see but that the advice 
of the latter is obeyed about as well as 
the enactments of the former. Three 
years ago the Council advised its State 
and local bodies to regularize their names 
and in various ways to change their 
functions, and to a great extent they 
have done it, not because they had to, but 
because they chose to. Meanwhile the 
Episcopal Convention has refused, by the 
vote of the lay deputies, to drop the 
name “Protestant” from the Prayer- 
Book. The Convention has been consid- 
ering amendments to the various rubrics, 
while the Council has provided a full 
order of services for Sunday worship, 
somewhat developed, even including pro- 


cessionals and_ recessionals, and _ has 
directed its committee to supply optiona! 
orders for other religious occasions, such 
as baptisms, marriages and funerals, but 
none for divorce as yet. Even Jewish 
rabbis cannot perform that religious 
function any longer in this country. 

Of all the acts of the Episcopal Con- 
vention the most interesting to the peo- 
ple at large is not the new authority to 
consecrate suffragan bishops, but that 
which concerns fellowship with other de- 
nominations. On that matter two actions 
have been taken, one adverse and the 
other favorable. The bishops were asked 
to interpret the new Canon Nineteen, as 
to the admission of the clergy of other 
bodies into their pulpits. The reply was, 
substantially, that it did not mean that 
those not Episcopally ordained should be 
allowed to preach or to administer the 
sacrament in an Episcopal Church, altho 
liberty as to other forms of address is al- 
lowed. This is by no means a liberal in- 
terpretation or permission, and it leaves 
the Episcopal Church almost by itself in 
its exclusiveness. The other action pro- 
vided for a commission to call a world- 
wide, pan-Christian congress to discuss 
the conditions of faith and order which 
concern to unity of all Christian bodies. 
It is the Edinburgh Missionary Confer- 
ence which has created so much of a 
brotherly enthusiasm and a desire for 
more unity. It is a noble and Christian- 
like spirit; and yet we greatly regret that 
the Episcopal Church, thru its bishops 
and house of clerical and lay deputies, 
has not seen the opportunity near at 
hand to prove its desire for unity by 
joining officially with pretty much all our 
other Protestant churches, except the 
Southern Baptists, in fellowship in the 
Federal Council of the Evangelical 
Churches of the country. It looks quite 
too much as if they were unwilling to 
seem to recognize them as genuine 
churches ; and until they do there can be 
no union, only perpetuated schism. At 
present so far as Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists are con- 
cerned there is no such schism as that 
which separates [Episcopalians and 
Southern Baptists. 

But it is a fine feeling which draw. 
Dr. Manning and The Churchman to 
call for this congress. Of course, the 
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Catholics will not come, and it will be 
left for the Protestant bodies. It will be 
very educative. As to any present con- 
clusive result we are not confident. The 
efforts to unite Protestants on the basis 
of the Lambeth quadrilateral have utterly 
failed and will ever fail because other 
Protestants cannot allow that the church 
depends for its continuance and regular- 
ity on any such manual conditions as a 
succession of clergy maintained without 
interruption. The dominance of the 
spiritual element in the church will tend 
to a broader interpretation ; but there can 
be no formal union so long as one body 
fails to recognize the validity, if not the 
regularity, of the orders of another. The 
congress, when called, will embrace wide 
divergences in doctrine and order, and 
it is only on the basis of their common 
service and discipleship of Christ that 
they can come together. And that must 
provide a basis that will admit the high 
church of Fond-du-lac, the latitude of 
Presbyterianism, and the Quakers who 
celebrate neither baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper nor ordination of the clergy. 
The Congregational Council has given 
no attention scarcely to union, except as 
it exprest gratification at the establish- 
ment of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and regretted the present failure, or de- 
lay, of the union with the United Breth- 
ren and the Methodist Protestants. Per- 
haps it is not too late yet to remedy the 
almost fatal blunder of three years ago. 
The time of the Council, apart from the 
centennial of the American Board and 
the annual meetings of the other benevo- 
lent societies, was taken up with less im- 
portant questions of internal concern, 
and particularly whether, like other de- 
nominations, the Congregational socie- 
ties should be under the control of the 
national body. The American Board for 
Foreign Missions, and all the other so- 
cieties, such as that for home missions, 
the Bible and Tract and Sunday school 
societies, were at first union societies for 
all. denominations, and so were self-per- 
petuating, quite free from ecclesiastical 
control. As the other denominations 
withdrew and left the societies to the 
Congregationalists any new societies 
were organized after the same manner 
of independence. Meanwhile Presbyte- 


rians, Methodists, Episcopalians, estab- 
lished their missionary societies under 
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their own control, and that has worked 
well. ‘There has been a demand for a 
change among Congregationalists; and. 
after long hearings and discussion it was 
voted that it was the desire of the Coun- 
cil that the members of the National 
Council should be voting members of all 
the societies and a part of their elector- 
ate. Many doubted. Some always fear 
a change; but we can see no reason why 
the Congregational National Council 
cannot as safely be trusted to elect the 
trustees of the missionary societies as 
can the Methodist General Conference 
or the Presbyterian General Assembly to 
elect the trustees or directors for theirs. 
Of course the administration must be 
carried on by these directors or trustees. 

We have spoken only of major mat- 
ters, or, rather, of matters that attracte 
particular attention. Really the great 
matters are those that deal not with in- 
ternal economy but with enlargement and 
expansion. ‘These are not wholly neg- 
lected. They have to do with evangeli- 
zation or union. The great multitudes 
who attended the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Board’s centenary showed their 
sense of the importance of missionary 
work. About 1,500 delegates and visi- 
tors took the trip to Andover to set up a 
monument to the first young men who 
went as American missionaries; and to 
Bradford, where another monument was 
dedicated to mark the place where the 
American Board was organized and 
these first missionaries were ordained to 
its service. Of a hundred other mission- 
ary societies the American Board is the 
mother, and thru their representatives 
they presented their greetings. The 
evangelizing and civilizing work of these 
missionary organizations during the 
century is a major part of the later his- 
tory of the world. 


st 
Columbus Day 


Cotumsus Day is not yet generally 
recognized as a legal holiday, but a real 
holiday it is wherever a large part of the 
people desire it as their religious festival. _ 
For it has been created for Catholics, 
particularly immigrant Catholics and 
their children, the special Catholic holi- 
day of the year, something like the Sun- 
day school children’s festival day in 
Brooklyn and some other cities, when 


— 
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they march in procession and _ hear 
speeches. Christmas and Thanksgiving 
are religious or family holidays for all 
the people; Columbus Day belongs to 
our Catholic people. 

The choice of the day is a happy one. 
Columbus was the first immigrant to 
America. He was an Italian; he was a 
Catholic. There have been efforts made, 
and some progress in them, to have him 
canonized as a saint in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The search for miracles 
thru his intercession, we believe, has not 
yet been successful, but with the new 
honor given to him, and the attention 
called to his religious spirit, it will be 
strange if a sufficient number of cures 
of the sick thru his mediation shall not 
be found to warrant his addition to the 
number of saints. He labored enough; 
he suffered enough; he had wonderful 
prophetic vision. Let him be the favor- 
ite saint of our Italian immigrants, of 
our Spanish citizens, -and let our Irish 
Catholics honor him next to St. Patrick. 
We wonder that we have never yet had 
a legal St. Patrick’s holiday here in New 
York. Why have our Irish rulers pre- 
ferred the worship of their Indian Saint 
Tammany! 

Last week was Columbus Day in the 
large cities which are now possessed by 
our Catholic immigrants and their de- 
scendants. President Taft stood with 
head uncovered for hours while the pro- 
cession passed by. Archbishop O’Con- 
nell reviewed the procession and he 
preached the commemorative sermon. 
Fifty thousand people took part in the 
Boston procession, and the rivalry for 
the first prize in the “floats” went to an 
Italian society. They marched by 
nationalities. Italians, Irish, French, 
Spanish, Hungarians and all the rest. 
They marched in soldierly fashion; and 
very marked was the order of the men 
who had served their three years in a 
European army. It was a most inspir- 
ing sight, whether in Boston, or in doz- 
ens of other cities, where the Catholic 
population dominates, as it does in New 
York, and even, slightly, in Philadelphia. 

While the constituents of the magnifi- 
cent processions are of differing nation- 
alities, the one thing that unifies them is 
their religion. They are all Catholic. 
The North of Ireland Orangemen take 
no part in it, nor the Scotch, nor the 


Lutherans of Germany. There is a Cath- 
olic organization known as the Knights 
of Columbus, and they have given a nu- 
cleus for the celebration of the day. So 
far as the Italians are concerned we do 
not suppose that the religious spirit con- 
trols their celebration, but they still call 
themselves Catholics, and they are natu- 
rally better Catholics in this country, 
where the Church is free from the State, 
than they were at home. 

It is properly a matter of gratification 
and pride that this new Columbus Day 
is so enthusiastically celebrated. It goes 
for patriotism ; it goes for religion. The 
great danger for our immigrants is that 
their children will lose with their reli- 
gion that control of moral restraint 
which has kept their fathers decent. Nor 
is this a danger of Catholic immigrants 
alone; we see it in our Jewish popula- 
tion, and to a considerable extent in our 
own native Protestant population. So 
far as superstition has kept them in con- 
trol, that is fast being lost. As fast as 
they can get out of parental rule young 
Jews in multitudes are forgetting to fast 
on Yom Kippur, while Sabbath is a for- 
gotten day. There is growing up a race 
of hoodlums, “Apaches,” utterly lawless, 
irreligious and immoral. Over them 
priest or preacher or rabbi has no influ- 
ence. If they ever had the parochial 
school they hated it and despise it. They 
have utterly broken off from their old 
religion and have but a dim, but un- 
pleasant, memory of it. Possibly the 
reaction will come with their children, 
who will have no bitter religious hostili- 
ties, only utter indifference; and who 
may be more accessible to the influences 
that will be brought by the Church. 
There is some hope there. We remem- 
ber the irreligiousness of this country at 
the end of the eighteenth century and 
the wonderful reaction that followed. 

So far as the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned, we believe it will yet recover its 
young people that have gone astray, or 
that they will join other religious bodies. 
The free spirit and the intelligence of 
the day into which our immigrants have 
entered quite overturn all that faith 
which rests on superstition. The protest 
of our youth against the religion of their 
parents is largely intellectual. They can- 
not believe what was taught them as 
truth, and when told that they must be- 
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lieve they rebel. In our own land _ the 
superstitions attached to the Catholic 
Church have been largely cleansed away. 
Intelligent priests do not teach them, and 
intelligent Catholics do not believe them. 
They are retained only as useful for the 
control of the more ignorant. Even 
abroad the process is going on, and we 
hear of several saints lately dropped 
from the martyrology. But these re- 
forms go too slowly, and Lourdes and 
St. Ann still multiply their miracles, and 
the people kneel in earnest petition that 
the blood may be liquefied which will in- 
sure the mediation of the saint and avert 
the cholera. 

This happens to be an unfortunate 
time for the Roman Church. It is a 
period of intellectual repression and of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. In Europe those 
who hate the Church are rejoicing in the 
blindness of the Vatican, which has blun- 
dered with extraordinary persistence. It 
has blundered politically, and no less in 
its restraint of intellectual freedom. It 
has set France and Spain and Portugal 
against it, while it has forbidden its stu- 
dents for the priesthood to see any light 
but its own, and it has set spies over its 
very teachers of theology in fear that 
they may question in their hearts. Of 
course, this is resented in high ecclesi- 
astical circles. The tyranny of the Arch- 
bishop of Boston angers his priests. 
These things will not last. The days of 
Pius X will come to an end; and when 
the reaction comes it is impossible that 
under a new Leo there shall not be more 
liberty and less antagonism to the spirit 
which searches everywhere for truth, 
even the new truth as well as that a thou- 
sand years old and musty. We believe 
in Columbus Day. 


At the New York 
and . Scoundrels Republican _ conven- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt 


very properly insisted upon a platform 
denunciation of corrupt legislators, and 
he has since, in Illinois, Missouri and 
elsewhere, sharply and justly attacked 
crooks and crookedness in politics, say- 
ing that a political party should strive 
especially to punish its own dishonest 
men. For some time past, the Repub- 
licans of New York have been exposing 
their own rascals. The Allds investiga- 
tion has been followed by another, now 
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in progress, which has disclosed the cor- 
ruption of legislators who were not less 
prominent than Senator Allds, and last 
week a former State Senator was indict- 
ed for attempting to bribe, two vears 
ago, that Senator, now a Congressman, 
whose vote saved Governor Hughes’s 
racetrack betting bills from defeat. A 
party deserves commendation for trying 
to punish its own scoundrels, but the Re- 
publican party in New York will prob- 
ably suffer at the polls on account of the 
results of these investigations. Many 
voters will say that the inquiries were 
not undertaken voluntarily, but were 
forced in various ways; that the corrupt 
legislators were maintained for years in 
leadership at the capital, and that they 
were identified with the party’s dominant 
element, which is only beginning to lose 
its power. There is much truth in this. 
These voters, who have commonly stood 
with the party, are now very much in- 
clined to vote with the opposing party, 
not because they like it, but because they 
think a change of rule, at least for a 
time, is needed for the public good. It 
is difficult to estimate the political effect 
of these graft disclosures, but it may be 
very considerable. Nevertheless, it is 
the duty of all good men in the party 
that suffers to pursue the work of inves- 
tigation and exposure to the end, and to 
punish, if possible, every guilty man. 
Whenever it is clear that all the party 
leaders and “the organization” earnestly 
desire the exposure of the party’s scoun- 
drels, voters who are now wandering 
will return. 
“ 
on .», _:» Mr. Bryan accuses 
= ory Mr. Roosevelt of the 
entenbenis Hamiltonian bent of 
mind. Hamilton was, he tells us, a be- 
liever in centralization. So he was, and 
he was also a believer in States’ rights. 
He was one of the principal writers of 
The Federalist, whose purpose was to 
defend and secure the adoption of the 
Constitution, with its centralized power, 
as well as the decentralized rights of the 
States. Did Alexander Hamilton belong 
to the Federalist party? Equally did 
John Adams, and we might say, George 
Washington. The charge of Hamilton- 
ianism, which Mr. Bryan brings against 
Mr. Roosevelt, is based on the fact that 
he wants corporations like railroads to 
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seek national incorporation. So he does, 
and for the reason that this will allow 
better supervision. No, says Mr. Bryan; 
not that, but in order that they may 
escape State control. We accept the 
reason given by Mr. Roosevelt as ade- 
quate. One national control is better 
than forty-six State controls, and 
more likely to be effective in restraining 
wrongs. It is State legislatures that 
have been most subservient to corpora- 
tions. It will not be easy to frighten the 
people by talking to them of usurpations 
of power by the national Government. 
It is only what the people give that the 
central power at Washington, thru the 
will of Congress and the approval of the 
Supreme Court, will’ execute. Never 
was our Government more absolutely 
democratic, in State or nation, than it is 
today. We shall have no New Nation- 
alism except as the people demand it; 
and this we may assert, that the people 
take more interest in the national inter- 
ests, as against State interests, than they 
did in the old Hamiltonian and Jeffer- 
sonian days. And the people will rule, 
undisturbed by bugaboos. 
& 


A political cam- 
paign sometimes 
brings to light 
curious and amusing exhibitions of in- 
consistency. In his letter of acceptance 
Mr. John A. Dix, whom the Democrats 
have nominated to be Governor of New 
York, said that “to do away with the 
high cost of living, the governing power 
must be in the hands of the Democratic 
party, so that we may have an honest and 
downward revision of the present iniqui- 
tous tariff, which has increased the du- 
ties upon all the necessaries of life.” Mr. 
Dix is largely interested in the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp and wall paper. He 
is president of the Iroquois Pulp and 
Paper Company, and a director of the 
Standard Wall Paper Company. His in- 
timate friend and business partner, W. 
A. Huppuch (who succeeded him two 
weeks ago as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee), is vice-presi- 
dent of both of these corporations. Those 
who care to search the volumes which 
contain the reports of the tariff hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
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at Washington in 1908 will find there a 
letter addressed to the chairman by Mr. 
Dix’s Standard Wall Paper Company 
and signed by Mr. Huppuch. The date 
was November 11, 1908. Many thought 
that the Republican majority of the com- 
mittee, as well as the Republican party, 
was then in duty bound to recommend 
“an honest and downward revision.” Did 
the Standard Wall Paper Company com- 
mend such a purpose and ask for a re- 
duction of the duty on wall paper? Alas, 
no; it urged that the duty of 25 per cent. 
be increased to 35 per cent., at least, and 
exprest its preference for 45 per cent. 
Probably Mr. Dix and Mr. Huppuch 
would reduce the high cost of living by 
cutting down the rates upon goods which 
others produce, and by almost doubling 
the duties upon the products of their 
own mills, 
& 

It has been common for 
labor agitators in all 
countries to excuse acts 
of violence and injury to commerce on 
the ground that a strike was really a 
state of war. The French Government 
has heard this so often that it has learned 
it by heart and is acting on it. Last week, 
when a hundred thousand railroad em- 
ployees left their trains, shops and offices 
at midnight, and two hundred thousand 
more voted to jo’n with them for the 
purpose of paralyzing the transportation 
service of the whole country, Premier 
Briand promptly put into effect a war 
measure. The Government has the right 
whenever it deems it necessary to take 
charge of the railroads and man them 
with troops. Orders were issued from 
the War Department to the striking 
cheminots of the reserves to report to 
their several regiments for military man- 
euvers within three days. Within three 
days the strike was over. The men, find- 
ing that they had either to run the trains 
for the railroad company for the wages 
it pays or run the trains for the Govern- 
ment at the wages it pays, chose the 
former alternative. The same drastic 
weapon has been employed with the same 
success in Italy. Where the State owns 


Government 
Strike-Breaking 


and runs the railroads, as is the case witli 
some of the French and most of the Ital- 
ian lines, the employees may be regarded 
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as Government officials and a strike as a 
mutiny. Disobedience to orders mav 
then be regarded as a capital offense if 
the Government thought it proper or 
politic to go to the extremity of its 
power. The French Government estab- 
lished the principle in the case of the 
postal clerks and carriers that its em- 
ployees had no right to belong to militant 
unions altho they could form benevolent 
and mutual benefit societies. The power 
‘ of the Government in dealing with such 
crises as a general strike depends upon 
the universal military service by which 
practically all the able-bodied male popu- 
lation is in one degree or another liable 
to be called out at any time for service. 
In England the Government has no such 
power and we have wondered whether 
the strong effort now being made by the 
ruling classes for the establishment of 
the system of conscription may not have 
as one of its motives the desire to 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
in industrial disorders. The revolution- 
ary labor leaders of France, realizing 
that the chief obstacle to their plans is 
the military power of the state, are try- 
ing hard to sap the loyalty of the army 
by anti-military propaganda, urging the 
soldiers to fire upon their officers instead 
of upon the people. This propaganda 
runs counter to the patriotic principles 
which have been bequeathed to the 
French people from their history and 
cultivated in the public schools, neverthe- 
less it is apparently gaining ground and 
one cannot say what will come of it. 
In the meantime it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the two men who are looked 
upon by the French people as the bul- 
warks of public order are M. Briand, 
Prime Minister, and M. Millerand, Min- 
ister of Public Works, both Socialists, 
whose elevation to power a few years 
ago was regarded as a menace to society. 
The bourgeoisie have learned that in 
syndicalism they have an enemy more 
ruthless, violent and powerful than polit- 
ical socialism and they are leaning to the 
latter as the kinder alternative. There 
is no reason to charge Premier Briand 
with apostasy to his principles because 
ast week he raided the office of the So- 
c‘alist paper, Tumanité, of which he used 
to be an editor, and arrested the leading 
agitators of the strike on a criminal 
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charge. He might reply as did his prede- 
cessor, Premier Clemenceau, when dur- 
ing the postal strike one of his former 
associates in anti-governmental move- 
ments called upon him to explain his 
change of attitude. “Very easily ex- 
plained, my friend,” he replied. ‘We are 
now on opposite sides of the barricade.” 


a 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
the Supervisor of Lec- 
tures of New York City, 
has just issued his new year book, which 
will well repay the careful study of all 
interested in popular education. When 
an average of 959,982 adults attend 
every week free lectures provided by the 
city, as they did last season, some idea 
may be gained of the value of Dr. Leip- 
ziger’s work. There are now over 600 
lecturers giving these evening courses in 
150 public schools and other buildings, 
and their topics range from Pericles to 
protoplasm, including all the realms of 
art, literature, science, sociology, travel, 
etc. The value of these lectures to the 
quiet, well-to-do class of people who at- 
tend them must be very great, for they 
come year after year and in ever greater 
numbers, while the neighborhood libra- 
rians say they inspire much serious sup- 
plementary reading thruout the year. 
The lectures have long since passed the 
“fads and frills” stage and are now an 
integral part of the city’s great educa- 
tional system. The fact that more than 
100 American cities have followed New 
York’s lead and established similar 
courses only shows how a good idea is 
bound to spread. We congratulate any 
public educational system which permits 
a Dr. Leipziger to inaugurate such “a 
university for the people.” 

aM 


Alfalfa has been the one 
chief agricultural wonder, 
the revelation of the age. 
It gives three crops to the year, even in 
the Northern States, reaches its roots 
down 30 feet and so becomes the best 
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‘subsoiler that we have; it takes nitrogen 


directly from the air and feeds it to the 
soil, so that it never exhausts the soil, but 
fattens it; it serves admirably as a cover 
crop, to be plowed under in the spring 
to make humus; in fact, it is so far ahead 
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of any of our old forage plants as to be 
out of comparison. The variety that we 
have been growing in the States was. 
however, indigenous to a hot climate, and 
has not proved entirely satisfactory in the 
Northern States. The Department of 
Agriculture has spent three years search- 
ing the world over, and reports that it 
has now found a new variety, that it is 
believed will prove hardier, and more 
generally adaptable to the Northern 
States—possibly to the Southern States 
also. Professor Hansen, whose name is 
very familiar among fruit growers, was 
sent to search out the whole earth, if 
necessary, and he has done it. Last 
year, while wandering among the no- 
madic tribes of Siberia, living with them, 
and sharing their huts and food, he dis- 
covered in latitude 68 North what he 
wanted. He has been selecting seed from 
the latitudes 50 and 55 North, where the 
w'nters are very cold and the summers 
very dry, and sending it to Secretary 
Wilson. It is believed that this new 
alfalfa will be of immense value to our 
farmers, and will not fail to grow in any 
quarter of the United States. At the 
same time Professor Hansen has picked 
up a good many other very choice things, 
to be added to our gardens and orchards. 
Among the rest is a new blackberry of 
high quality; a new grape, of which he 
thinks very highly; a new hardy clover, 
and several hundred other plants to be 
tested. Here is an addition to the wealth 
of the United States, probably an annual 
addition to our assets, equal to the cost 
of army and navy. The appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture is, we 
believe, only about thirteen millions for 
the current year. We could afford one 
hundred millions. 
rm) 

A California lawyer, an ad- 
Forest Fires vyocate of States’ rights and 

known chiefly for his activ- 
ity on behalf of Western water power 
companies, has given out a letter to the 
press in which he criticises the Govern- 
ment’s policy with regard to forest re- 
serves. The extremely destructive for- 
est fires of recent months have furnished 
the occasion for his tirade. He makes 
the point that before the advent of Gov- 
ernment control on the forest reserves 
the unrestricted pasturing of sheep, 


horses and cattle tended to prevent the 
accumulation of inflammable material. 
He also credits the Indians with the prac- 
tice of -burning over their hunting 
grounds nearly every year, thus reducing 
the danger of great conflagrations. Now 
that “scientific forestry,” by removing 
one safeguard and neglecting the other, 
has succeeded in converting a good part 
of the Western forests into smoke and 
ashes, he would have no more of it. 
Since the evident purpose of this attack 
is to create sentiment in favor of the 
States’ rights representatives who were 
overwhelmingly outvoted at the recent 
Conservation Congress by the advocates 
of national control, it is worth while to 
consider the allegations made. Investiga- 
tion into the origin of the recent forest 
fires has tended to show that nearly all of 
them started on privately owned lands 
where the above mentioned preventive 
measures could be exercised without in- 
terference from Federal authority. Nev- 
ertheless it was on such areas that most 
of the fires started, and they were usually 
beyond control by the time they reached 
the Government reserves. It would seem 
therefore that the facts really furnish an 
argument for the extension of Federal 
fire patrol on lands contiguous to the for- 
est reserves and national parks. The 
charge that the forest service is not tak- 
ing needed precautions by burning accu- 
mulating débris is made so frequently in 
the Western press that we are inclined to 
think the forestry bureau should investi- 
gate the matter. If it can be shown that 
the burning over of lands during favor- 
able seasons of the year decreases the 
chances of forest fires, the practice should 
be adopted. But we should prefer to 
have it done by the forest service, and 
not by irresponsible sheepmasters and 
stockmen. In any case the number of 
forest rangers should be greatly in- 
creased. If the Government were to 
build one battleship less a year and apply 
the money instead to the prevention of 
forest fires, the benefit to the country 
would be inestimable. 
as 

That Switzerland is our superior in 
republicanism is shown not merely in the 
success of the referendum there, but 
strikingly this week in the fact that 
Switzerland was the first to give official 
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recognition to the republic of Portugal. 
How far behind other nations the United 
States is in this matter cannot be said 
until it does give such official recognition. 
It will be recalled that we suffered the 
monarchies of Europe to impose an un- 
desired and superfluous king upon free 
Norway without giving any encourage- 
ment, official or popular, to the demo- 
cratic sentiment prevailing there. Is this 
because we have become indifferent to 
the progress of self-government thruout 
the world, or is it because we have lost 
faith in our own institutions and so hesi- 
tate to commend them to other nations? 
ss 

Things have moved along somewhat 
since twenty years ago and more Pro- 
fessor Park, of Andover Seminary, and 
Secretary Alden, of the American Board, 
were declaring that the teaching of a 
second probation would “cut the nerve 
of missions.” Now in The Sunday 
School Times Robert E. Speer, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, answers the question, “Are the 
unevangelized heathen lost?” in a way 
that would have scandalized those stern 
theologians. He tells us that being “lost” 
is a present condition, and that unevan- 
gelized heathen are saved or lost accord- 
ing as they try to obey God as they know 
him, and that the motive for missions is 
quite other than the belief in future mis- 
erv for those who have not heard of 
Christ. 

& 

While the recent executive order will 
put over 7,000 assistant postmasters of 
money order offices under the protection 
of the civil service law, it will not touch 
the second and third ‘class postmasters 
for whose protection legislation is re- 
quired. ‘This the President will recom- 
mend to Congress. It will make an im- 
mense reform, and will give Congress- 
men much more time to attend to their 
legislative duties, while almost destroy- 
ing the efficiency of the political mach‘ne. 
It will hardly pay to be a boss when one 
has no offices to distribute, and so no 
officials to control. The public service 
should be given to the country and not 
to a party. 


ed 
In New York City there is a large 
number of persons and at least one or- 
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ganization that will read with sympathy 
these words, recently pronounced by a 
chief of State: 

“I cannot separate the cause of the school- 
mistress from that of the schoolmaster. I am 
accustomed to speak my mind, and I repeat 
here what I said formerly to the Educational 
League, the salary of the schoolmistresses 
should be equal to that of the male teacher.” 
No, this is not a candidate for office ad- 
dressing a hall-full of New York suffra- 
gists. It is President Falliéres, speaking 
at Annecy on the occasion of opening a 
new school hoitse. 

& 

It was time that there should be estab- 
lished a Bureau of Municipal Research 
to investigate the expenditures of the 
City of New York with a view to aid in 
possible economies. President Taft has 
done the same for the reduction of Féd- 
eral expenditures. It is found that the 
Budget of this city has increased twice as 
fast during the last ten years as has the 
population. The population has increased 
38.68 per cent., and the expenditures 
79.69 per cent. Very properly the Comp- 
troller proposes that there be no increase 
in the Budget for next year. 

& 


They do not escape accidents from 
motor cars and cycles in England any 
more than in this country. Last year 334 
people were thus killed in England and 
97 by street cars. But still vehicles 
drawn by horses are the more deadly, 
there being 500 deaths from such acci- 
dents. In London alone there were 4,831 
accidents from motor cars and cycles, of 
which 145 were fatal. 

& 

The women’s organizations, led by the 
Women’s Prison Association, are joined 
in the disagreeable duty to protest 
against the provision of law which re- 
quires the physical examination of 
women from the street brought before 
the Night Court in this city, a provision 
for the protection of vicious men. They 
are right, for such a provision should not 
be one-sided. 

& 

It is well worth noting that the Repub- 
lican platform of California favors the 
submission to the people of a woman 
suffrage amendment. Thus let the West 
close up and move resistlessly on the 
East. 


a 
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New President for the Boston 


Mutual 


HERBERT O. EDGERTON, sometime vice- 
president of the Boston Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, was advanced -to the 
presidency on September 21. Mr. Ed- 
gerton was born in Conway, Mass., 
March 24, 1862. 

He prepared for college at the Acad- 
emy at Brimfield, but the death of his 
father made it necessary for him to 
forego a college education. He entered 
the services of the Franklin County Na- 
tional Bank of Greenfield, where he re- 
mained for eight years. He resigned as 
cashier in 1895 to organize the Green- 
field Life Association. 

This was the beginning of his insur- 
ance career. Mr. Edgerton was very 
successful as a life ‘underwriter from 
the very beginning. During the summer 
of 1895 he successfully placed over 
$500,000 of insurance, covering Frank- 
lin County very thoroly, and frequently 
traveled from 30 to 40 miles daily on his 
bicycle in pursuit of his life insurance 
business. Mr. Edgerton became secre- 
tary of the new company, which contin- 
ued successfully until the law of 1899 
was enacted, when the title of the com- 
pany was changed to the Atlantic Mutual 
Life Insurance Company under the legal 
reserve requirements. In 1901 Mr. Ed- 
gerton secured the merging of the Atlan- 
tic Mutual with the Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Recognizing the 
desirability of further field experience he 
declined an offer of an executive position 
at the home office of the combined com- 
panies. He was subsequently appointed 
general agent for Western Massachu- 
setts with headquarters at Springfield. 
After a service in this capacity of two 
and a half years he was elected secretary 
of the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. In May, 1909, the board of 
directors made him first vice-president 
and treasurer of the company, and on 
September 21, 1910, he was elected to 


the presidency as the successor of the 
late John W. Wheeler. Mr. Edgerton 
is a man of strong character and sterling 
worth. He is characterized by undaunted 
courage and inflexible determination. 
which together with his technical train- 
ing in the field makes him an ideal ex- 
ecutive. He has worked his way up 
from the agency ranks, displaying in the 
meantime conspicuous talents which 
made him the logical successor of his late 
chief. He is a thoro insurance man of 
affable temperament and engaging qual- 
ities, with a progressive personality, 
rendering him particularly well qualified 
to hold together the home office as well 
as the field forces. According to the 
company’s last statement the Boston 
Mutual Life Insurance Company had 
total assets of $1,025,698, and a surplus 
of $25,138. The total amount paid to 
policyholders since organization and now 
reserved for their protection is $2,319,- 
115. 
as 

Tue Fire Warden of New Jersey has 
sued a farmer located near Burlington, 
N. J., for damages to the State’s forests. 
The damages, as alleged, arose from a 
fire which originated in the burning of 
brush on the farmer’s premises. He is 
charged with negligence in not safe- 
guarding the property of the State. The 
action of the fire warden is a commend- 
able step looking toward the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 


as 


A PHILADELPHIA lady lacking a nick- 
el when her house was on fire found 
herself unable to obtain telephone con- 
nection with the fire department. The 
result was a considerable loss over and 
above what might have been if the dis- 
trict fire engine company had been 
promptly notified. It would seem that 
the hard and fast rules of the telephone 
exchanges in all cities might well be 
modified to cover possible em 2rgencies 
of this kind. 











Great Crops of Corn and Oats 


THe Government’s crop report for 
October shows that corn won its race 
with frost and that for the first time our 
corn crop exceeds three billions of bush- 
els. In September there was an improve- 
ment in condition, from 78.2 to 80.3. 
This adds about 100,000,000 bushels to 
the September estimate, and the indi- 
cated total is now 3,046,016,000. Last 
year’s crop was 2,772,376,000, and until 
this year the record has been held by the 
2,927,416,000 bushels harvested in 1906. 
The Government’s estimate of the spring 
wheat crop, 233,475,000 bushels, is un- 
expectedly large, exceeding by 22,000,- 
000 the unofficial estimate of one month 
ago. The entire wheat crop is, there- 
fore, 691,769,000 bushels, or less by 45,- 
500,000 bushels than last year’s. The 
oats crop joins the corn crop in breaking 
the record. According to the official 
estimate, we have 1,096,396,000 bushels 
of new oats. Last year the yield for the 
first time passed the billion mark, but 
this year there are nearly 90,000,000 
bushels more. The yield of rye, 32,088,- 
000 bushels, is very nearly the same as 
last year’s. Barley (158,138,000) shows 
a loss of 12,000,000. The aggregate 
yield of the five leading cereals is 5,024,- 
407,000 bushels. This total exceeds the 
corresponding total for 1909 by 6 per 
cent., and has not been equaled in any 
past year. 

A wheat shortage (now less than was 
expected) has tended to divert attention 
from the large yields of other kinds of 
grain. The corn crop is one of great 
importince. While the exports of this 
cereal in its original form are not large, 
considerable quantities of it go abroad 
“on the hoof” and at home also it enters 
into consumption in the form of meat. 
Record crops of corn and oats tend to 
affect favorably all of our industries. 

os 

....The railroads of this country paid 
$60,000,000 last year for wooden cross 
ties, or an average of a little less than 50 
cents apiece. 


....The Steel Corporation’s unfilled 


orders on hand on September 30 were 
3,158,106 tons. Only once before in the 
history of the company, on September 
30, 1904, has the quantity been less. The 
decline has been continuous since the be- 
ginning of the year, when orders for 
5,927,03r tons were reported. 


....Electric power from Niagara 
Falls, provided for several municipalities 
in Ontario, was turned on at Berlin, in 
that Province, on October 11. The price 
ranges from $17.50 per horse power per 
annum at Hamilton, and $18:10 at To- 
ronto, to $24 at Berlin and $29.50 at St. 
Mary’s. Berlin owns all its public utili- 
ties and has more than seventy manufac- 
turing plants. 


chen James Speyer, the well-known 
banker, who is connected with several.of 
our prominent railroad systems and in- 
terested in financial institutions and un- 
dertakings abroad, returned last week 
from a four months’ tour in Europe, 
where he visited the principal cities. 
People in Europe, he says, are favorably 
disposed toward American securities, but 
are in a waiting attitude. The majority of 
them are taking calmly and at their real 
value the statements made in a political 
campaign, and do not attach exaggerated 
importance to partisan predictions of 
hard times simply because this or that 


man or party may win. He adds the. 
following : 
“Government supervision of corporation 


management, if exercised by capable and hon- 
est men, free from political bias, will help, not 
hurt, the credit and sale of our securities 
abroad, and at home, for that matter. It 
seems to me that the financial condition of the 
country is much stronger than it was a year 
or six months ago. The balance of trade 
which had been so adverse is again turning 
in favor of the United States, and a good deal 
of liquidation has taken place on the Stock 
Exchange and otherwise. Until some of the 
questions creating uncertainty have been set- 
tled, we are not likely to have a revival of 
active speculation, and general trade and in- 
dustry will probably also go slow. This would 
mean a continuation of easy monetary condi- 
tions, with an increased absorption of good se- 
curities at home. Europe, I think, will follow 
our lead in this respect, because confident ob- 
servers over there know that the progress and 
prosperity of the United States, even if check- 
ed momentarily, is bound to increase.” 











